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“6 I HAVE been thinking,”’ | 
remarked the Contribu- #? 
tor, as he carefully dusted the 
leather cushion of his accustomed chair, ‘‘ that there are 
many points in common between what we call primeval 
barbarism and nineteenth century civilization.’’ 

The Artist rather encouraged the Contributor, the Par- 

§ son, and the Occasional Visitor, in their daily monologues. 
They did not interfere with his work. But there were times 
when they were deemed impertinences by the Editor and the Reader. 

‘« Yes ?’’ remarked the Artist encouragingly. 

“*Yes,’’ echoed the Contributor, his eyes glowing with a big idea. 

Washington’s Birthday fell on Saturday this year, making two holidays in suc- 
cession. The Contributor had taken advantage of the summer-like February days 
to climb Mount Tamalpais. 

[he Contributor. ‘*‘ With Adam and Eve or with the islanders of the South 
Seas, life is made up of a series of gorgeous holidays,— legal holidays with the 
banks closed,—’’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ Pardon me one moment,— would you mind raising your arm? | 
want to get the position of your fingers,— so. Now, go ahead.’’ 

The Poet. 

“If all the year were plaving holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 


The Contributor. ‘‘ As we emerge from barbarism, life becomes serious and 
prosaic, and days set apart for pure enjoyment are unknown. Early Christianity 
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made the Sabbath a day of penance and prayer. As civilization progressed and 
mankind became gentle, an excuse was found for certain lapses from the rigid rules 
of the fathers. The Puritans would not celebrate their first goodly crops and their 
peace with the Indians with ungodly Olympian games. They were not fully civil- 
ized. They appointed a day of solemn, mirthless feasting. It was a holiday never- 
theless. It was a step in the right direction, one that made Thanksgiving foot-ball 
possible two hundred years later. 1 thought it all out as | sat on the top of Tamal- 
pais and looked through the golden mists across the Golden Gate toward the great 
city that was being glad that George Washington lived if for no other reason than 
that he gave it another holiday.’”’ 

The Artist. ‘* You can lower your arm. Thanks. Now turn your head a 
trifle. | want to catch the curve of your neck,— good.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘ The fierce heat of August and the warm haze of Septem- 
ber that ripened the crop of Puritan corn called forth one holiday ; the grim, bleak 
frosts of Valley Forge and the blood of half-starved patriots at Saratoga and York- 
town gave birth to another. Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, 
Christmas, New Years, Easter, Labor Day, all mark the advance of the race 
toward the millennium, or if you choose, denote a relapse for a few brief hours into 
the life when man lived not by the sweat of his brow.’’ 

The Occasional Visitor. ‘‘ You neglect to include the Bohemian High Jinks 
season in the redwoods. Ah! those glorious holidays in Camp Bohemia among the 
vast red monarchs, where men become boys and the banker unbends to his humblest 
debtor. It would be well if all men for a little space could ‘‘ take to the woods ”’ as 
we Bohemians do, and know the delights of getting close to nature and to the hearts 
of our fellows. Yet it may be possible that it needs trees three hundred feet high 
and eighteen feet in diameter and many of them, to house four hundred men for a 
fortnight. And such perfect days, when streamers of light fresco and enamel the red- 
woods’ ieafy roof, or when the fog creeps in from the Pacific and fills all the higher 
arches with a clinging, fleecy mist like clouds of incense. Ah me, Ah me!”’ 

The Poet. 


** Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down ?” 


The Contributor. ‘‘ No one ever accused me of being an Anglo-maniac, but | 
would that we took in exchange for that slice of Venezuela that Britain covets her 
Bank Holidays, and shut our banks on Easter Monday, Monday in Whitsun week, 
first Monday in August, Good Friday, and first Monday in May. Who would be the 
loser ? Not the laborer, who dons his Sunday best, takes his care worn helpmate 
and family of half grown children off the streets out on the warm sands below the 
Cliff House or among the roses and green things of Golden Gate Park. The sun- 
shine that never enters their damp, cheerless alley finds its way into his heart and 
he renews his honeymoon and gets in touch with the hunger in his little ones’ lives. 
His work the next day means something. He has resolved that Tommy and Mary 
shall have more holidays than have fallen to his bare lot. Not the Banker, who 
discovers that there is other music ‘in life that is as sweet to his ears as the music of 
the gold that pours over his counter. 

‘« The Parson agrees that the Sabbath is a day of rest — pure and simple —and 
not a day of self mortification. I have had two glorious holidays, Washington’s 
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Birthday and Sunday. | thank the Bible and the statute book for them, and now I 
im ready and willing to go to work.”’ 
The Reader. ‘‘ Then, if the Artist has finished with your neck, possibly you 


b 


would not object to holding copy for an hour or so.’ 


“(HE Contributor ignored the invitation, and we fell to thinking of the holidays of 

long ago,— of the chain of fadeless Saturdays that began with our first pants and 
ended on the very threshold of manhood. It is too bad that the Saturday holiday 
cannot go on through life. 1 am sure the longevity of the human race would benefit 
by it. Five days a week are enough for schools, why should not they be enough 
for the banks ? 

Possibly it was the incense of the winter oranges that floated into the open 
window from the wagon below that brought back the perfume of those autumn holi- 
days in black berrying time. Just for a moment | grasped the taste of the almost 
forgotten fruit that grew so luscious among the blackened logs under the scarlet 
sumacs. We were small epicures, every one of us. The ordinary berries were put 
in our patent-pails, but the big ones—large as thimbles and sweet and watery as 
melons —they were our reward. We knew the art of eating them —little end first, 
slowly, the lips tightly pressed together, the rich wine, cool and pure, slipping re- 
gretfully down our throats. The Contributor’s lips trembled reminiscently as | 
rehearsed it all. 


ACK and above the grand-paternal homestead towered the ‘‘ Pinnacle,’’ its 
dome shorn of trees, only protected from sun and rain by a stunted growth of 
sumac and beech. 

Just below its summit, on the further side, in a ‘‘ slashing ’’ through which the 
tire had swept years before, grew the biggest and sweetest berries in all Independ- 
ence Township. 

We did not start until the morning sun had absorbed the heavy dews, for our 
gingham round-abouts were thin, and our feet bare, and berrying time only lacked 
a few weeks of nutting time and the frosts. With shouts and hellos we were up the 
steep hill, charging the dozy cattle from their nests and warming our blue toes where 
they had slept. The little valley with its shimmering creek and Whitesville lay 
directly below and Uncle Tob’s mill pond, whose fringe of willow and beech cast 
reflections like the scrawls in our Spencerian copy books. For a moment we rested 
to catch our breaths, then to loosen a great moss-coated bowlder and send it down 
through log fence and brush heap into the lawnlike meadow, to dull some unfortunate’s 
scythe. The Pinnacle did not quite reach the sky, but it came nearer to it as 
its memory holds, than Diablo or Tamalpais. 

Into the wild, lonesome patches of windfall and fallow we disappeared. The 
briars reached above our heads and their gray green thorns found the very spot 
Where our tanned legs left their short pants. There were paths in and about the 
ebony black logs that the cows had followed since the great fire when grandfather 
had had his hair singed close to his head in a vain fight to save his buckwheat in the 
‘back lot.’”” They were mysterious, winding paths, matted deep with ash gray 
leaves, and they led down toward the sugar-bush. When our pails were full,— and 
it was always a surprise how they got so,— we would follow the paths. Sometimes 
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| was De Soto or again Jack was Hawk Eye. ‘‘ Hist!’’— Hawk Eye would pausein 
his tracks with head lowered and finger raised. A partridge was drumming on a log, 
—‘*It is a vile Huron! Look to your priming.”’ 

Among the resinous needles under a blasted pine we ate our noon-day lunch. 
The shadow lay close to the foot of the pine, so we knew it was time. fAs we 
munched the thick slices of salt-rising bread heavily crusted with shaven maple- 
sugar, we built castles in Spain,—castles of which we were neverjto “possess {the 
title-deeds, but castles that were filled with hopes and aspirations that had their own 
silent influence in shaping our young lives. A gray squirrel ran down the limb of a 
white birch and marked with bright, greedy eyes the spot where each crumb fell. 

‘*When I get to be a man,’’ said Jack, as he softly answered the call of a cat- 
bird. 

Such was our dreaming. The world has been the loser because of the impossi- 
bility of his not being able to fulfill that day-dream. Somehow | always picture him 
as he would be and not as he is. It is the holiday —free from care or thought — 
that brings out the beauty and best in man. 

So the short autumn day passed. The hot sun overhead only made itself known 
by a few mesh-like streamers that reached the leaves at our feet. Then as it lost 
itself below the Pinnacle far down the valley of the Cryder, we followed the length- 
ening shadows along the mountain side, driving the cows with us as we went. Our 
shrill, happy ‘‘ Whey Boss,’’ and ‘‘ Coe Boss,’’ woke the echoes across the pastures 
in the darkening ‘‘ drafts ’’ bevond. 

The Parson. ‘‘1I feel that | am equal to as many holidays as the law permits, 
but as a public man | am not allowed to spend them as I choose. 1am willing to 
have the Fourth of July set apart as a distinct political holiday,— with harangues, 
powder, and brass bands ; with Union League and Iroquois Club banquets at night ; 
with noise and fireworks,— but I do object to having every other legal holiday 
devoted to the same object. Why not hold Washington’s Birthday sacred to his 
memory ? Make it the school children’s holiday, and for once put aside all political 
antagonisms and class wars. Washington was neither a Republican, Democrat, or 
Populist; he did not belong to the A. P. A.’s or the Y. M.1.’s_ He stands as the 
greatest moral memory in the republic, the conscience of the American people. If 
we are to have parades, let them be devoid of ‘‘ Little Red School Houses ’’ and rot- 
ten egg throwing. Let them be sweet, quiet reminders of the noble Father of the 
whole country.”’ 

The Office boy had been listening. He took off his spectacles and dusted them 
carefully. 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ Please, sir, my cousin is visiting me from San Luis. May 
| have a holiday tomorrow? We want to go toa picnic in the redwoods at Mill 
Valley.”’ 

The Office Boy’s petition was timely and it was granted without a dissenting 
voice. 


The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY SAN FRANCISCO PAINTERS. 


Il. HENRY RASCHEN. 


ENRY RASCHEN was born 
in Oldenburg, Germany, and 
as a small boy, emigrated with 
his parents to Fort Ross, Cali- 
fornia. He obtained his early 
education in San Francisco, ob- 

taining his first ideas in the 
lirection of painting at the old San Fran- 
Art Association, and afterwards 
with the gifted Charles Nahl. Realizing 
the impossibility of perfecting his art in 
San Francisco, early in 1875 he decided 
to go to Munich. There for many years 
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he was associated with Dannat, Duven- 
eck, William Chase, Walter McEwen, 
Walter Shirlaw, and Reginald Birch, the 
artist who illustrated Twain’s ‘‘ Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court.’’ All these 
names have since become famous. His 
teachers were Streihuber, Barth, Loefftz, 
and Dietz. After finishing these earlier 
studies, he strolled by easy stages 
through Italy and France, and returning 
in course of time, settled in San Fran- 
cisco. 


After eight years’ stay in California, 
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he made his second trip to Munich and 
Europe generally. Mr. Frank J. Currier 
was his companion and associate in this 
trip. Upon his arrival at Munich, Ras- 


chen opened a studio, where he met 
with unqualified success. After obtain- 
ing the means by teaching and the sale 
of his pictures, he spent one year in 
Naples, three months in Rome, and five 
months in Florence. Returning thence 
to Munich, he and five other congenial 
souls settled in the small village of Etz- 
enhausen, near Dachau. This was an 
ideal Bohemian existence, and one of the 
sweetest reminiscences of a life that is 
filled with such memories. 

In the landscapes seen from the old 
Dutch windows, the winding streams of 
the Etzenhausen meadows reached into 
dim perspectives, and the air was full of 
the scent of sweet flowers. By common 
consent Raschen was elected cook of the 
artist settlement. Smoking haunches of 
deer and the best ‘‘ brau”’ of the neigh- 
borhood made life worth living. The 
yearning for home and America broke up 
the party after a stay in this ideal spot 
of nearly seven months. Between his 
first and second trips to the continent, 
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COZY CORNER IN THE OLD STUDIO AT ETZENHAUSEN. 


Mr. Raschen spent most of his time 
among the California Indians, and all of 
his studies in this direction show remark- 
able faithfulness to nature. 

C. Von Perbrandt, the 
painter, accompanied him on ali his ex- 
and the two the best 
known as artists of the ear- 
ly California Indians. 

Mr. Raschen’s pictures 
are scattered all over the 
world. A. K. P. Harmon 
of Oakland, Tiburcio and 
Louis Parrott, Doctor Syl- 
vester, and Andrew McFar- 
land Davis, are among his 
Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, with her customary 

nerosity, has substantial- 

assisted in placing Mr. 
Raschen’s name in the tem- 
ple of art. 

One of the most remark- 
ble paintings in Mr. Ras- 


landscape 


cursions, were 


patrons. 


hen’s possession is a por- 
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THE OLD OVEN AT ETZENHAUSEN. 


trait of Tiburcio Parrott. It is said to be 
the only painting ever sat for by Mr. Par- 
rott, and by his friends is recognized asa 
remarkable likeness. 


In the picture of ‘‘ Lily’’ there is a 
fine study of sunlight and foliage. The 


old oven at Etzenhausen is suggestive of 





A WELL REMEMBERED SPOT. 








STUDY HEAD IN OIL. CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


pleasant memories, and its companion 
piece, a corner in the old house, with the 
slant of sunshine through the old Dutch 
windows, will throw into rapture the 





A STUDIO CHUM, CORINNE, THE ARTIST’S MODEL. 
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A BIT OF STILL LIFE. 








ONE OF GRUETZNER’S MONKS. 


lover of ‘‘ bits’’ of the antique. Every 
one who has an eye for art has, per- 
haps, a soul picture of his own, some 
,icture in which his spirit dwells, and 
where he finds or would find himself 
peculiarly at home. One will forget his 
tres while gazing at one of Robinson’s 
‘a-scapes or one of his inimitable Yo- 
emite landscapes. Another will stand 
with rapt attention before a Keith; but 
he simple truthfulness of Raschen’s less 
367 


elaborate compositions will appeal to 
more hearts, perhaps, than either of the 
others mentioned, because of the home- 
liness and every day sweetness of his 
work. There are no grand compositions, 
no great conceptions,—every thing is 
done with an exactness and truthfulness 
that is pleasing. There is nothing the- 
atrical, nothing forced. One of the most 
striking pictures ever painted by Mr. 
Raschen is now in the possession of Mr. 





SANTA BARBARA MISSION, 


Rounsevelle Wildman. Three Fort Ross 
Indians are grouped around a fire, and 
in the gloom may be seen the outlines of 
a wick-i-up. The fire lights the strongly 
marked faces of the Indians, and the 
smoke is lost in the general background. 
It is a weird conception and one that will 
hold the imagination after picture itself 
is out of view. 

Mr. Raschen’s charcoal heads of which 
we give the monk, the old women, and 
the other studies, are master-pieces in 
their way, and illustrate the methods 
used by Mr. Raschen before committing 
his ideas to canvas. The old women are 
especially good studies,—there is none of 
the usual smoothing and _ rejuvenating 
methods used by painters with their sub- 
jects. Mr. Raschen is one of the few 
painters,—Robinson is also one of them, 

who has never followed fads or sensa- 
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tions, he has never attempted a picture 
because it was fashionable or profitable, 
but simply because it was good and he 
liked it. There is nothing in his nature 
that is not akin to what is best and sweet- 
est in life, and while a Bohemian, it is 
the scenes and faces of home, sweet 
home, and the pure atmosphere of Cali- 
fornia’s primitive life that appeals to his 
genius and his brush. 

Mr. Raschen is a noted personality, and 
might himself sit for a Rembrandt ora 
Van Dyke. A jovial, good-natured face 
is lighted up by a bright blue eye and 
garnished by a flowing mustache that 
would put to shame the hirsute appendage 
of Rubens. Mr. Tebbs has succeeded in 
giving us in his pen sketch an admirable 
portrait of the artist. The expression, 
which is a familiar one to all who know 
Raschen, is best expressed by the French 
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word—goguenard.. Popular among Bohe- 
mians, he lives an easy life, happy in the 
present and caring little for the future. 
He has the uncommon faculty of being 
equally good at almost any line of the 
painters’ art, his portraits are as well 
done as his landscapes. He is especially 
happy, perhaps, in catching the effect 
of California’s golden sunshine and pur- 
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ple shadows» Some of his paintings 
breathe the very essence of life and the 
creeping things of earth, the vibrating 
exhalations of plowed fields, the sentient 
softness of still landscapes, when buggy 
wheels have the Sunday squeak and 
the gray smoke curls lazily from the 
chimneys and loses itself in the blue sky 


above. 
Pierre N. Boeringer. 


TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. XI. 


UNCLE ROCHE’S WILL. 


» T WAS at Coulterville, Mariposa 
County, California, one 
evening in the month of 
May, 1859, that I first saw 
Uncle Roche. No great ef- 
fort of memory is required 
in reproducing his picture. 
A tall, gaunt, but sinewy 
old man reclined in an arm 
chair on the porch of the 
City Hotel. The rich tints 
; of sunlight illuminated his 
fom strongly marked features 
and classical head, and 
toyed with his long straggling locks of 
iron gray hair. ‘‘ There was the look 
of heaven upon his face that limners 
give to the beloved disciple.’”’ It bore a 
mingled expression of benevolence, sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and the entire cata- 
logue of Christian virtues. 

There is a picture, by Angelico, which 
formerly hung in the Convent San Marco 
in Florence. The subject is ‘‘ The Cor- 

iation.’” At the foot of the dais, in a 
semicircle, are the figures of six holy 
men, kneeling in a devotional attitude. 
he heads are exceptionally fine and the 
features expressive of the artist’s ideal 

' Christian faith and purity. The most 
saintly face in the group would suffer by 
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comparison with that grand old piece of 
living statuary embodied in Uncle Roche. 
A man who could look at him without 
thinking of the martyrs, saints, and patri- 
archs, that figure in the history of 
Christian progress, has a hole in his 
head where the organ of reverence is 
located. I involuntarily raised my hat 
and he gracefully responded. This was 
our introduction. 

Later in the season business again led 
me to visit the Sierra foothills. It wasa 
midsummer month, and the temperature 
from early morn till near sunset, at 
points along the trail between Coulter- 
ville and Bear Valley, is a red-hot mem- 
ory. There is a steep mountain to climb 
after crossing the Merced, and westerly 
is a rugged cafion known as “‘ Hell’s 
Hollow.’’ Any man _ who strikes this 
locality during the summer months, be- 
tween ten A. M. and five P. M. will see at 
once that the name is faintly suggestive 
of the temperature. Hence it was that 
my start homeward was made before 
daylight. There was no moon, The 
trail down White Gulch to Split Rock 
Ferry is rough and ugly ,—distance, seven 
miles. About half way to the river it 
crosses the mouth of a precipitous canon 
where the abrupt, naked ledges on each 
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side overhang the tiny stream with a for- 
bidding, cavernous appearance suggestive 
of a robber’s roost, ambuscades, and all 
sorts of unpleasant experiences. I was 
riding a fiery, skittish little California 
mare. She suddenly reared, snorted, 
and whirled, giving a jump or two before 
| could rein her up. Travelers, at that 
date, carried revolvers. Mine was out 
and cocked by the time I had my animal 
headed right. By the uncertain starlight 
1 discerned a man’s figure rising and 
gradually straightening up till it seemed 
to me to be about eight feet in height. 

** Who are you ?”’ I hailed. 

‘A friend,’’ was the response, ina 
smooth baritone voice with a touch of 
brogue. ‘* Me name is Alexander Roche. 
The b’yes call me Uncle Roche. By 
ye’re spache | take ye to be the gintle- 
man who makes newspapers over in 
Mariposa.”’ 

This settled matters, I dismounted. 

** Be quiet, Flora.’’ This to my ner- 
vous little mare, who had no relish for 
meeting strangers on a lonely trail. 

We drank together at a cool, clear 
spring close athand. Then explanations 
followed. It appeared that he was tramp- 
ing it all the way to Mariposa—twenty- 
five miles—to attend mass. A priest 
from Sonora made monthly appointments 
for that purpose with Uncle Roche. It 
required all my persuasive powers to 
wring from the old man his consent to 
mount my little mare. 

‘*That’s a foine little animal ye’re 
ridin’. I noticed her whin ye were over 
a mather of two months back. She 
ought to run a good bit. It’s Flora ye 
callher. It’s a beautiful name, and a 
game little baste.’’ 

He patted her neck and she rubbed her 
nose against him in a friendly way, 

‘* Now, Uncle Roche, allow me to let 
out the stirrups to fit your case and then 
you can mount,—only be careful, for she 


has a habit of jumping from under a man 
and leaving him in the road.”’ 

‘‘Niver fear that. I’ve rode many ’s 
the steeple chase in the ould counthry 
and was in Harney’s Dragoons in the 
Florida War and later agin in Mexico. 
Jist hould this little taste of schtick the 
whiles I’m ridin’.’’ 

As his foot pressed the stirrup, Flora 
gave a spring, but the old man lighted 
in the saddle with the grace of a skilled 
equestrian, and despite her antics, kept 
his seat. 

‘*Be aisy now, Flora,—ye’re a darlin’ 
—so ye are.”’ 

Then we did the ‘‘ ride and tie’’ act 
till we reached our destination. 

Four years elapsed. During the in- 
terim I had spent a year at journalism in 
new pastures, but after divers vicissi- 
tudes, swung around the circle and early 
in 1863 established the Free Press at my 
old home. It wasclose to the Christmas 
holidays of that year when I next saw 
my friend, Uncle Roche. 

The infirmities of old age had begun to 
tellon him. His staturé seemed to have 
shrunken. The lines on his face and 
brow had deepened, his eyes were dim 
and the ghastly pallor of his complexion 
indicated that the end was not far away. 
He seemed to be fully aware of his con- 
dition, and while seated by my editorial 
table, conversed cheerfully as to the com- 
ing event. 

‘* God’s will be done,’’ he added. 

Then he confided to me something of 
his plans for the immediate future. He 
needed good nursing, nourishing food, and 
rest. There were two families in town 
where he could find shelter and the com- 
forts of a home. 

‘I’m thinkin’,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ that | 
will stop at the Union Hotel wid my 
friend, Mrs. Mello. She’s a foine lady, 
—indade she is,—and so kind-hearted and 
attintive to me whin I’m ailin’. Aye, 














“WHO ARE you?” 


‘aye, wid God’s blessin’ she’ll be none 
the loser by it. Shure, | knew her fam- 
ily back in Ireland. . She’s a Murphy, 
kin to the Murphys of County Wexford, 
where I have an estate, the ould home- 
stead. No finer schtock of people in the 
wurruld,’’ 

And so it came about that Uncle Roche 
located at the Union Hotel, and despite 
the frantic efforts of rival claimants for 
the honors of hospitality, the kind-hearted 
hostess of the house,—‘‘ kin to the Mur- 
phys of County Wexford,’’—carried off 
the prize. It may be mentioned here 
that the old man had confided to two or 
three of his lady friends, under a solemn 
pledge of secrecy, something regarding 
his worldly possessions, and as a natural 
consequence, the whole town in a quiet 
way, was discussing Uncle Roche’s great 
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wealth. Iwas boarding at the hotel and 
it was one of our evening’s entertain- 
ments to sit out on the porch and chat 
with Uncle Roche. 

Sometime in the midwinter months he 
took to his bed. The kind-hearted land- 
lady was unremitting in her attentions. 
Spring chickens were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered and served up in artistic style. She 
fed him nourishing soups and quail on 
toast. Milk punches, egg nogs, fine old 
port wine, and all the little delicacies pro- 
curable, were subject to his order. But 
all too late. He kept sinking. The 
machinery was wornout. Then the good 
woman tried the efficacy of prayer. 
Many a time and often did she kneel by 
his bed-side and fervently address the 
Throne of Grace in behalf of the body 
and soul of Uncle Roche, who counted 
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his beads, devoutly crossed himself, and 
made the conventional responses. Then 
she wept over him. They were real, 
genuine tears,—copious floods of them,— 
but, save in a spiritual sense, the pray- 
ersand tears availed nothing. On the 6th 
day of March, 1864, his lamp of life gently 
flickered out, while the grief-stricken 
landlady (‘‘ kin to the Murphys of Wex- 
ford’’) knelt by his earthly tabernacle 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The mortal remains of Uncle Roche 
were laid to rest in consecrated ground. 
His last will and testament, as will be 
seen by the sequel to this unembellished 
story, is an important factor in the case. 
The following is an authentic copy of this 
extraordinary document, on file among 
the probate records of Mariposa County. 


IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN:— 

1, Alexander Roche, of the Town of Mariposa, 
County of Mariposa, and State of California, be- 
ing weak in body but of sound, disposing 
mind, do make, publish, and declare, this my last 
will and testament in manner following, that is 
to say: 

1st. I give, devise, and bequeath, to my Ex- 
ecutrix, hereinafter named, all and singular my 
property, real and personal, wheresoever situated, 
and all money belonging to me of which I may 
be possessed, in trust nevertheless and to and for 
the following uses and purposes, to wit:— 

2d. I direct that all my just debts and fun- 
eral expenses be paid. 

3d. I give and bequeath to my son, Thomas 
Roche, in Ireland, the old homestead with its 
stock, improvements, etc., situate in Coolna- 
horra, County Wexford, Ireland. 

4th. I give and bequeath to the children of 
my son, Thomas Roche, $5,000, to be equally 
divided from the money belonging to me in the 
Provincial Bank of Eniscorthy. 

sth. | give and bequeath to my friend, Mary 
A. Mello, of Mariposa, State of California, all 
moneys remaining in the Provincial Bank of 
Eniscorthy after paying the bequest of $5,000 
heretofore mentioned to the children of my son 
Thomas; also all moneys belonging to me in the 
National Bank of Wexford, Ireland; also my 
Skerry Welch property, now in the hands of 
Dennis O’Neil of Dublin, Ireland. I also give 
and bequeath to the said Mary A. Mello all my 


real estate and money in bank in New Orleans 
with the back rents and profits now in the hands 
of John Neville or his representatives; also all 
my property in Mariposa and Tuolumne Coun- 
ties, consisting of quartz and placer mines and 
town lot in Coulterville; also my houses and 
lots and all the rents and profits situate in Mon- 
terey, Town and County, State of California, 
and all and every description of property in Cal- 
ifornia belonging to me, or any property to which 
I may hereafter become the legal heir at law. 

I nominate and appoint as Executrix of this 
my last will and testament, my friend Mary A. 
Mello, wife of F. W. Mello of Mariposa, Califor- 
nia. Itis also my request and desire that after 
my death fifty masses be said for my soul in and 
by the Holy Catholic Church, and that my body 
be buried at or in consecrated ground, and that a 
neat tombstone be placed at my grave, which | 
desire to be enclosed by an iron railing. In wit- 
ness whereof | have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this 2oth day of February, A. D. 1864. 
(Signed) ALEXANDER ROCHE. [SEAL] 


Two reputable citizens of Mariposa 
witnessed the signing of the instrument, 
to which was attached this ‘‘ Codicil.’’ 

It is my wish and desire that my Executrix, 
Mrs. Mary A. Mello, wife of F. W. Mello afore- 
said, serve without the necessity of giving 
bonds. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 5th day of March, 1864. 

, His 

ALEXANDER -+ ROCHE. 


mark 


This will was duly probated before 
Honorable L. F. Jones (recently deceased) 
then County Judge, and Mary A. Mello 
appointed Executrix on the 28th day of 
March, 1864. 

Honorable J. M. Corcoran, now Super- 
ior Judge of Mariposa County, was 
selected by the Executrix as her attor- 
ney. The rival lawyers of the village 
were green with envy and indulged in 
biting comments on ‘‘Corcoran’s big 
luck.’’ The female members of the fam- 
ily, who were unsuccessful rivals for the 
pleasure of feeding and nursing Uncle 
Roche during his last hours, shied away 
when they passed the fortunate Mrs. 
Mello, pointed their noses in another 
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direction, and partially lifted their skirts, 
with other demonstrations of silent con- 
tempt that are the acme of voiceless elo- 
quence in a woman that earnestly pro- 
poses to snub and crush another woman. 

Corcoran was an able, industrious, and 
painstaking attorney, and took hold of 
the case with a vim. He set all the 
requisite machinery of law in operation 
on the lines of investigation. Skilled ex- 
perts and searchers of records were em- 
ployed, powers of attorney and deposi- 
tions in blank form transmitted, and 
during the ensuing year the correspond- 
ence between Mariposa and those points 
in Ireland named in the will was some- 
thing unprecedented. The net result 
may be briefly summarized. 

Uncle Roche never owned any “old 
homestead and stock, improvements, etc., 
in Coolnahorra, County Wexford, Ire- 
land.”’ He did not have $5,000, nor any 
other sum of money in the ‘ Provincial 
Bank of Eniscorthy.’’ He never had a 
shilling, nor any other sum in the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Bank of Wexford, Ireland.’’ His 
‘“‘ Skerry Welch ”’ property was the base- 
less fabricof adream. His ‘‘ real estate 
and money in bank in New Orleans’”’ 
melted into thin air before Corcoran’s 
legal searchlight. His town lot in Coul- 
terville and mining interests in that 
neighborhood failed to pan out anything 
except a fractional portion of a quartz 
vein with a shady title. His ‘‘ Houses 
and lots in Monterey ’’ with their contin- 
gent ‘* Rents and profits ’’ were mil. 

Thus was my beatific vision of saintly 
purity, which I had‘enshrined in a sacred 
niche away up among the apostles and 
martyrs, rudely hurled from its pedestal. 
he halo of glory in which that face was 
framed, with its heavenly luster beaming 
in guileless innocence and_ holiness, 
was dissipated,—brushed aside by the 
iconoclastic hand of an attorney wielding 
those resistless weapons, facts and fig- 
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ures, and revealing a cunningly devised 
practical business scheme. This aged 
sinner in saintly guise had effectively 
played the trump card of godliness, the 
stakes being spring chickens, quail on 
toast, good nursing and medical attend- 
ance, with prayers and tears and fifty 
masses thrown in. The masses were all 
fixed. Mrs. Mello (‘‘kin to the Mur- 
phys of Wexford ’’ ) attended to that bus- 
iness, but the impression prevails that 
the monument and iron railing never 
materialized. 

When the legal fraternity at last un- 
derstood the real financial status of Uncle 
Roche’s estate, they ceased their sarcas- 
tic criticisms on ‘* Corcoran’s luck,’’ and 
with that Satanic disregard of the amen- 
ities which characterizes the disciples of 
Blackstone, changed front and guyed him 
unmercifully for being taken in by a 
fraud. 

The Judge was kind enough to say 
that | was the only man who realized any 
profit from the transaction. He referred 
to the publication of the legal notices con- 
nected with the probate business. The 
Executrix did make me a tender of the 
coin for the bill,—the published rates for 
legal ads being ‘‘ $3 a square first inser- 
tion and $1.50 for each subsequent inser- 
tion—invariably in advance.’’ The money 
was declined, but the sum total was 
placed to the credit of the Free Press and 
my recollection is that it canceled about 
six weeks of a board bill. When I was 
in town I never missed a meal. But this 
failed to compensate me for that dazed 
and lacerated feeling which followed my 
misplaced confidence. No man that has 
not been there can realize the keen an- 
guish experienced by a vain mortal who 
imagines he is a judge of human nature 
and an all round physiognomist and gets 
this kind of a knock-out. 

My bitter experience was a lesson 
which profited me for about three months: 
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then it faded out, my normal condition 
returned, and again I was a confiding 
idiot, ready for self-immolation. Possibly 
this is better than skulking through the 
world in a cold-blooded detective fashion, 
unjustly suspicious of our fellow men. 
The ministering angel (‘‘kin to the 
Murphys of County Wexford’’), who 
smoothed the pathway of Uncle Roche 
from this vale of tears to the shadowy 
realm of the ‘‘ Great Hereafter,’’ never 


fully comprehended the scope of this col- 


JIMTOWN’S BRIDE. 


lapse in his worldly possessions. Not 
many months after the true conditions 
were revealed she changed her residence 
to San Francisco, where she passed 
away serenely, leaving no sign of dis- 
appointment, except that in a recital of 
her experiences, in a confidential way 
to a favorite boarder who was gifted 
with rare patience, she invariably closed 
with this epigrammatic sentence: ‘‘ This 
is a cold world, Mr. Fitzhugh, a cold 


world.”’ 
James H. Lawrence. 


JIMTOWN’S' BRIDE. 


URSTS of revelry pervaded 
Jimtown ; revelry so abnor- 
mal, so abandoned, and 
withal, so untiring, that 
even that turmoil-inured 
settlement stood aghast. 
McHale’s was ablaze with 
three additional kerosene 

burners, with the further lumination of 
recently polished chimneys, radiating 
from sundry bashful wicks the light they 
had considerately and assiduously con- 
cealed for no knowing how many months. 
At the bar clinked goblets and decanters 
of cut glass, imported from San Francisco 
in honor of the occasion ; and what was, 
perhaps, the most notable departure, in 
the midst of all this splendor congregated 
men in boiled shirts and creased _panta- 
loons. Next door, Brennan’s, and across 
the street, Jack Doolan’s, flashed and 
scintillated likewise in rival luminosity. 

One all important topic of conversation 
engrossed the attention of the various 
companies that crowded around the bars, 
and pressed through the doorways, or 
gathered, with less assiduity, upon the 


street corners and at the entrances of the 
occasional provision stores. It centered 
in the house on the hill, a house so 
strikingly distinct from the other struct- 
ures that served as abodes for the citi- 
zens of Jimtown, that it appeared to have 


‘risen from the earth, with the elevation 


that supported it, more like a peculiar 
freak of nature than an artificial produc- 
tion of man. Not alone was artistic 
skill shown in the style of its architect- 
ure, but fresh paint, glittering in the dim 
light of smoking torch and Chinese lan- 
tern, proclaimed it the product not mere- 
ly of an ambitious intellect, but one ac- 
customed to the refining touches of civil- 
ization. 

Within this house stood Jimtown’s 
bride, the new wife of Jimtown’s pecul- 
iarly elected mayor, and the woman 
whom all Jimtown took credit for estab- 
lishing in their midst. By her side was 
the fortunate man who, in winning the 
political precedence of ambitious Jimtown, 
had won along with it the sweetest 
woman in the State of New York,—ac- 
cording to Jimtown’s notion. Confront- 
ing the happy pair was the rather nume- 
rous committee, headed by Jim McHale, 
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the proprietor of Jimtown’s most popular 
resort and the founder of Jimtown itself, 
that had been appointed to do the honors 
of the occasion. Smilingly, graciously, 
Jack Claycomb’s bride lent the charms 
of her personality to the incongruous 
company that surrounded her. 

‘*1’ll tell yer what ’t is, Ma’am,’’ be- 
gan Bill Morrison bravely,—‘‘ 1 ’Il tell yer 
what ’t is. Jimtown’s all fired proud o’ 
herself tonight. Mebbe you don’t know 
it, but, by Jinks, we boys sort o’ think 
we wuz the means o’ gittin’ you here. 
©’ course Jack there, hed somethin’ ter 
say *bout who she'd be, but we hed it all 
reckoned up afore we ever hearn 0’ you 
thet a woman wuza goin’ ter be imported 
inter Jimtown; not the sort we’ve got 
here already, you sabe, but a lady, the 
genuine article and no mistake. Jim 
here,’’ with a significant nudge in Mc- 
Hale’s direction and a wicked wink at the 
rest of the committee, ‘‘ wuz a prospect- 
in’ a little on his own account, and cal- 
klated she might hev some cousins er 
sisters, er some old school friends, seein’ 
gals do sometimes, thet would be comin’ 
ter see her once ’n a while, and might, 
efter meetin’ Jim sort er accidental, you 
know, kinder conclude they’d like ter 
stay in Jimtown. Well, we didn’t know 
jest how we wuz goin’ ter produce her, 
but we sorter calklated on Jack there, 
helpin’ us out. So one night, after we’d 
appointed him mayor o’ Jimtown, we 
rose in a body and informed him thet it 
wuz the opinion o’ the votin’ fraternity 
0’ this ere community, thet a lady wuz 
needed in Jimtown, and the desire 0’ this 
ere town wuz thet he settle the bizness 
by gittin’ spliced forthwith. Hesaid thet 
he wuz inclined ter the same opinion him- 
self, and wuz willin’ ter accede ter the 
wishes o’ Jimtown in this ez in all- other 
questions. So we rushed this ere house 
up in great shape,—perty house, ain’t 
it?—and then we hustled him off ter 
New York efter you.”’ 


In the height of Bill’s protracted deliv- 
ery. a door leading into the hall from the 
side of the reception parlor opened slow- 
ly, timidly, and as if with great reluc- 
tance, and in the crack appeared a face, 
pallid, tear-stained, desperate. It was 
the face of neither child nor woman, but 
with a strange blending of both, each 
seemed to be lost ; a woman’s expression 
on a child’s features, a child’s timidity 
combined with a woman’s abandon. An- 
other instant, and the face had disap- 
peared and the door closed quietly. Jack 
Claycomb turned a startled face to his 
wife. She was smiling serenely, ab- 
sorbed in Morrison’s labored oratory. A 
glance around the room showed him a 
like indifference on the faces of his 
guests. ‘Apparently, by a strange fatal- 
ity, he had been the only observer. But 
with the sense of relief that came with 
that knowledge, he felt rising within him 
an awful fear that the scene might be re- 
enacted. Nervously he turned to the 
door. It was merely closed, not latched. 

‘* It’s a mighty cool day when Jimtown 
gits left on her chice 0’ a woman, eh, 
Boss ?’’ And Claycomb was aroused by 
a heavy slap on his shoulder. 

He joined weakly in the laugh that fol- 
lowed ; then with an effort turned quiet- 
ly to his wife, ‘‘ You will pardon me if | 
leave you a moment, dear?’’ 

With the faintest surprise in her eyes, 
she assented and placidly renewed her 
conversation with Morrison. Bowing 
apologetically to the questioning looks of 
his company, Claycomb hurriedly left 
the room. 

Crouching in the hall, close to the 
door she had just opened, sobbing, listen- 
ing between the sobs, was the child- 
woman; and in her arms an infant so 
tiny as to gain its individuality only by 
the heavy rolls that encircled it. Clay- 
comb grasped her almost roughly by the 
arm, and with an unmistakable sign for 
silence, urged her through the hall toa 
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rear entrance. Secure for the moment, 
he turned to her sternly, ‘‘ Why are you 
here?”’ 

‘©O, Jack, you ain't married, be you? 
Tell me you ain’t married. That woman 
in there’s your sister, ain’t she? She 
ain’t, O, she can’t be your wife!’’ And 
the unengaged hand caught his arm and 
the hunted, despairing eyes glared up in- 
to his own. 

‘* You are mistaken. She is my wife.’’ 
Then with a momentary twinge of sym- 
pathy, ‘* You did wrong, Mabe, to come 
here tonight. My wife might have seen 
you,’ and with that recurring thought 
he again grew cold and stern. ‘‘ You 
must go. Go now.’’ And he flung open 
the door. ‘‘Go, and don’t ever come 
here again or speak to me in my wife’s 
presence.”’ 

‘But, Jack, I ain’t got no place to go 
ter. Dad turned me out. He told me to 
come here. He said you wuz comin’ 
home tonight, but he did n’t tell me about 
her. O, he didn’t, er I wouldn’t ’a’ 
come. I’d’a’ died first! O what shall 
Ido, what shall I do! Don’t you love 
me any more, Jack?—and the. baby, you 
ain’t even looked at the baby, Jack. 
He’s such a little felier,’’ a tender, mater- 
nal smile curved the childish lips, ‘‘ and 
he’s sick, Jack, and it’s cold out doors, 
and O, | ain’t no place ter go!’’ A pit- 
iful wail stopped the flow of words. 

Jack Claycomb was not without féel- 
ing, but the motive of self-preservation, 
and perhaps, the preservation of one 
dearer to him than self, urged on bya 
Suspicious sound from the front of the 
house, dispelled the impulse toward re- 
lenting. Thrusting his well filled purse 
into her hand, he pushed her gently 
through the door, with a hurried promise 
to provide for her on the morrow. Then, 
Shaking off all appearance of agitation, 
he calmly returned to the parlor. His 
Assumption of indifference was quite un- 


futile. 


necessary. He found the room deserted. 
Startled, at first, by the quiet of the 
apartment, he stopped on the threshold 
and gazed amazedly into the room. But 
it immediately occurred to him that Jim- 
town’s citizens were inclined to hasty 
departures, and that his wife had, no 
doubt, gone to her room. Relieved, he 
threw himself on a sofa and tried to think. 

Claycomb’s inference was in part cor- 
rect. The reception committee, finding 
itself deserted by its host, and doubting 
its ability to furnish suitable entertain- 
ment for its host’s bride, alone and un- 
aided, was suddenly afflicted with a pain- 
ful embarrassment and an excruciating 
desire to escape. An agonizing silence 
fell upon the company and all of Mrs. 
Claycomb’s efforts to dissipate it proved 
Finally, with a desperate effort, 
Jim McHale advanced and offered his 
hand awkwardly to the bride. 


‘«] reckon it’s about time I wuz goin’. 
| agreed to see a man down town at 


eight o’clock. Jest tell Jack how ’t was. 
Sorry to leave so early.’”’ And Jim 
dropped the hand he had been holding 
carefully, as he would have held one of 
his new cut glass decanters, and without 
any adieu to the company, made a bee 
line for the door. With numerous brisk 
nods and an occasional stiff hand shake, 
the remainder of Jimtown’s reception 
committee bolted. 

Maud Claycomb stood a moment in 
puzzled silence ; then the humorous aspect 
of the affair overcame her, and she 
laughed merrily. The next instant her 
face grew grave. She remembered that 
Jack had been absent some minutes and 
she thought she had noticed a pallor about 
his lips when he left her.» Could he be 
ill? She stepped hastily into the hall 
and started in search of him. She was 
not familiar with the house and wandered 
at random through several deserted rooms. 
Suddenly she heard a voice that was un- 
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mistakably Jack’s, but the tones sounded 
harsh and unnatural. Then a woman’s 
sobs. Then Jack’s voice again and this 
time she caught the words. 

The door slammed and she heard her 
husband’s step as he passed back through 
the hall. Stunned, almost petrified by 
the unavoidable inference she drew from 
his words, she stood leaning against the 
wall, immovable. A shudder, awfui in 
its intensity, passed through her frame. 
Then the life flowed back, and thought, 
and determination. She felt cool and 
calm and capable as never bfeore. As 
she passed through the hall to the door 
Claycomb had closed upon the woman’s 
cries she snatched her long traveling 
cloak from its hook and wrapped it 
about her thin dress. 

Down the hill, through rows of 
Chinese lanterns and smoking torches, 
which Jimtown’s committee had forgot- 
ten to take with them, into the narrow, 
crooked, dimly lighted street she sped, 
her eyes fixed on the one feminine figure 
that traversed the highway. It was such 
a slight figure, Maud wondered if she 
were not mistaken, until 
turned and sat down on a door-step. 
Then. she saw the burden it carried, and 
no longer doubted. Almost immediately 
a group of loungers crowded around. 
They were evidently recruits from Jim- 
town’s bridal procession, as they had 
not yet laid aside the brilliant regalia 
which had distinguished them earlier in 
the evening. Maud hesitated. She 
could not enter that drunken mob to 
speak to the woman. The men were 
talking, but the voices were at first so 
low she could not catch the words. Sud- 
denly a piercing shriek rent the air and 
Maud started forward. She could see 
the woman now. She had risén and 
was struggling desperately with one of 
the hoodlums. 

** Gentlemen.”’ 


suddenly it ° 


The crowd fell back at the courteous, 
quiet voice. 

‘Your intentions may be forthe best, 
but I will remove all responsibility from 
you for tonight. I will take care of the 
child and its mother.’’ 

Instantly recognizing the calm, deter- 
mined face that confronted them, the 
men, one by one, slunk off until Maud 
was left alone with their victim. Mabe’s 
face turned to a deathly pallor, and 
swaying, she clutched Maud’s arm for 
support. 

‘Come, you are ill. We must (has- 
ten.’’ And half leading, half dragging the 
fainting girl, Maud hurried up {the ,hill. 
They were nearly at the door wnen 
Mabe stopped, apparently realizing for 
the first time her deliverer’s inten- 
tion. 

‘*Not there. Ican’t go there.”’ 

Discarding the support she had per- 
mitted while ascending the hill, she stag- 
gered and the next instant was lying at 
the woman’s feet, unconscious. 

Mrs. Claycomb entered the house 
quietly, and without any trace of ex- 
citement, addressed the man who had 
been engaged by Jimtown as butler for 
the evening. 

‘*A woman has fainted just outside 
the door. Please come and carry her in. 
No, don’t disturb my husband. | will 
call him directly if she does not immedi- 
ately recover.”’ 


Jack Claycomb tried to think. At the 
end of an hour he had evidently suc- 
ceeded, for, rising with a satisfied smile 
on his face, he {passed from the par- 
lor to the chamber he had elegantly fur- 
nished for the reception of his bride. 
The door stood slightly ajar. Rapping 
lightly, he pushed it open and went in. 
A rosy effulgence from a deep shaded 
lamp filled the room. He stopped, be- 
wildered. The richly embroidered 
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counterpane was slightly raised, show- 
ing the lines of a delicate form, and on 
the snowy pillows lay a woman’s face. 
But it was not the beautiful, ivory white 
countenance, with its crown of gold and 
eyes shining up out of azure depths, 
that he had imagined as lying there. 
He could see -but a dim outline of that 
face as it leaned over the pillows. 
Usurping its rightful place was a little, 
yellow-skinned, black-eyed creature, 
turning and twisting in delirium. 

For a moment his presence was un- 
‘noticed. Maud, if she had heard him at 
all, had mistaken him for one of the 
servants. Turning to take up a glass of 
medicine from an adjoining table, she 
saw her husband standing like a statue 
in the doorway. She drew herself to 
her full height. To the piercing ques- 
tion she read in Claycomb’s eyes she re- 
sponded quietly, though with an evi- 


dence of repression that was far more 
forceful than any avowed condemnation 
could have been. 

‘*] will join you in the parlor as soon as 


she is better. 1 cannot leave her now.’’ 

Jack started forward, about to grasp, 
her hands and implore her forgiveness, 
or explain away in some fashion that ic 
look from her countenance; but she 
thrust her hands behind her. ‘‘ Not now. 
Later. In the parlor.’”’ And he knew 
her dismissal was final. 


Hazily, as if still drowsy from last 
night’s revelry, the big red sun struggled 
up over Jimtown. His first rays crept 
in around the dark shades and put to 
shame the tipsy lights, still burning in 
the house on the hill. Yet the man who 
sat quietly leaning over a table, his head 
resting in his hands, took no notice. He 
had sat there all night, thinking, think- 
ng, one awful consciousness brooding 
‘ike a nightmare over his soul. He was 
lot a disreputable man, from a man’s 
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point of view, but somehow his judg- 
ment had veered round and had com- 
pelled him to look at himself from an 
entirely different standpoint. It was 
Maud Claycomb’s conscience that was 
berating him, not his own. Six years 
before, when they had pledged their 
troth in the little New York village and 
he had left her for the West, their prin- 
ciples of life had not been dissimilar. 
She had kept the trust he placed in her 
hands that day. What had he done? 
Judged by Jimtown’s standard— nothing. 
But Jimtown was no longer his judge. 
Instead, a woman, strong and inflexible 
in her very purity, looked down on his 
writhing soul. And his sentence. He 
had read it in the one long, cold look she 
had turned upon him eight hours before : 
the loss of her love which was more to him 
than love of self, the loss of her respect 
which was more to him than self-respect. 
Would she never forgive? Yes, from 
the very nature of the woman he knew 
she would think it wrong to refuse for- 
giveness. But he was also just as cer- 
tain that she would never forget. The 
knowledge she had that night gained of 
him would stand forever between them, 
a greater barrier by far than the thou- 
sands of miles that had for the last six 
years held them apart. He tried to form 
some line of future action, some mitigat- 
ing circumstance that would serve as a 
partial excuse. He could think of no- 
thing that she would countenance for a 
moment. 

Once he thought of putting on a bold 
front and charging her with ignorance of 
the world and of making a mountain out 
of a molehill; then, with dignity and some 
show of condescension, offering her 
sympathy and condolence for the sudden 
shock, that had she lived out in the world 
more, would never have come to her. 
But there was something in Maud’s char- 
acter that made him discard that project 
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in its incipiency ; a knowledge, perhaps, 
that it would only bring fresh contempt 
on his head and remove her still farther 
from him. While dreading her coming, it 
still seemed to him that she would never 
come. Several times he started to go 
to her, feeling that he could endure the 
suspense no longer; but he always sat 
down again. 

The room was gray with the morning 
light, sifted through the thick shades, 
when the door opened softly, and Maud 
entered. Jack raised his head from his 
hands and looked at her. .Perhaps it 
was the gray light in the room, perhaps 
the long night of watching, but he 
felt as he looked into her face that she, 
too, had suffered. In her arms she 
carried a bundle of soft, white woolens, 
and from its folds peeped a tiny, serious, 
blinking representative of humanity. 

For one long minute the husband and 
wife gazed into each others’ eyes. 
Maud glided to his side and tenderly, 
silently, laid her burden in his arms. 
His face flushed, but there was nothing 
of revenge or of anger in her eyes as 
they met his fierce glance. A faint 
smile, sweet as it was pitiful, hovered 
around her lips as she said, almost in a 
whisper, ‘‘Our baby,’’ and a moment 
later added, ‘‘ She died at sunrise.’’ 

And as she turned to leave the room, 
Jack Claycomb knew, beyond all ques- 
tion, what she had meant him to under- 
stand. 

Il. 


THROUGH the long hours of enforced 


mourning, when the house on the hill 


drew behind its closed shutters and hung 
its head under the rusty crape that told 
the world its sorrow, Claycomb watched 
his wife narrowly. If he had expected any 
dramatic display of emotion, he was dis- 
appointed. They scarcely met except at 
meals and then he had no reason to com- 


Then’ 


plain. Her voice, as she addressed him, 
was as low and sweet in tones as it had 
ever been; her manner as gracious and 
thoughtful of his comfort. Her very ab- 
sence of fault irritated him. If she had 
only denounced him, loudly and harshly, 
and given him a chance for reply; or if 
she had even sulked and refused to speak 
to him, he would have been happier. 
But this complete ignoring of the fright- 
ful gulf that yawned at their feet drove 
him frantic. 

When the modest funeral, with its one 
chief mourner— Old Solomon — was: 
over, the household settled down to a 
quiet, natural routine. Jimtown was 
somewhat exercised over the announce- 
ment that the mayor’s wife ‘‘ meant to 
keep Old Solomon’s gal’s kid,’’ but Jim- 
town, while enthusiastic over her ‘‘chice 
of a-woman,’’ was not inclined to disturb 
the peace of the house on the hill. For 
the present she was content with the 
knowledge that she possessed the ‘* gen- 
uine article,’”’ and with the casual 
glimpses of her prize obtained when Mrs. 
Claycomb had occasiom to appear on the 
street. 

The illustrious reception committee, 
after an exaggerated description of the 
Bride’s charms, lapsed into stubborn ret- 
icence, and of the anticipated account of 
McHale’s eloquent speech, and the glor- 
ious victory of Jimtown’s oratory over 
the woman from the East, Jimtown was 
left in painful ignorance. 

Two weeks dragged by, with no per- 
ceptible change in Jimtown’s bride. Her 
hours were largely occupied in the room 
from whence Mabe Solomon’s spirit had 
taken its flight, caring for the infant 
which Fate that night gave birth to her. 
Had it been her own child, it could not 
have received more devoted, more loving 
attention. Into this room Jack Claycomb 
never came; and seldom, except to go to 
her meals, did his wife leave it. 
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There were times, usually after the 
house had grown still at night and Clay- 
comb was convinced of his wife’s uncon- 
sciousness in sleep, that he sought the 
upper hall and indulged himself in the 
dull misery of standing at her door, and 
listening for her quiet breathing, and 
longing, longing, longing to enter and 
take her in his arms and implore her for- 
giveness. But he always went away, as 
guietly and stealthily as he came. 

One night, as he stood leaning against 
the door casing, lost in suffering, he was 
startled by the sound of sobbing, sup- 
pressed at first, then less restrained. He 
glanced around him. No, he was not 
mistaken. It came from the other side 
of the panels. He pressed his head 
against the door and listened ; then, with 
a great impulse of sympathy that over- 
came all pride and all fear of condemna- 
tion, he turned the knob and went in. 
The lights were burning low, and a soft 
shade barred their rays from the little 
crib, where slept the innocent life that 
had crept between this man and this 
woman. By the bed, on her knees, her 
face buried in the coverings, sobbing as 
only a woman can sob, Jack Claycomb 
saw his wife. 

‘* Darling.”’ 

Maud sprang to her feet, her face quiv- 
ering with long repressed anguish. 

‘‘Maud, my wife, my darling,’’ and 
Claycomb would have taken her in his 
irms. But Maud turned away, hopeless- 
lv, as one dying of hunger when offered 
i stone. 

‘*Maud, won’t you listen to me, won’t 

| believe me when | tell you that | 
* you, love you with all the strength 
my nature, and that | have never 
ivered one instant in that love? Dar- 

2, can’t you see what misery you are 
Don’t you care? Don’t you 
e even enough to forgive?’’ 

‘ You don’t understand, Jack. 


ising? 


Care? 


I would give my life for one short half 
hour of such faith, and love, and happi- 
ness, as you robbed me of on that awful 
night two weeks ago. But it’s gone, 
gone, gone. You can’t give it back. O, 
my God! if I could but have died then, 
died in ignorance !’’ 

Like most strong, self-sustained, unde- 
monstrative natures that, once liberated,- 
fly to an extreme almost beyond concep- 
tion, Maud passed into a frenzy of grief 
too abandoned for words. Recovering, 
after a time, she went on, ‘‘ Don’t 
think, Jack, that it is because | want to 
hurt you, to hurt you because you hurt 
me,—lI have been afraid you would think 
that. And it isn’t that, atall. 1 do for- 
give you. I think I even forgave you 
that night. But, Jack, I lost my husband 
then, lost him forever. You are not the 
man | married, not the man! loved and 
trusted and married, for that man never 
existed, except in my imagination. You 


represented him, and | thought | was 
marrying a reality; a man strong, and 
noble, and good, a man who would raise 
me up to a true and lovely life,—my ideal 


of manhood. And then that awful night 
came and | learned | had married the 
wrong man; I had married you instead 
of the man | worshiped. Don’t you see 
how worthless my forgiveness is ?—how 
little it counts? Forgiveness will not 
bring back my faith in you, will not bring 
back my love.”’ 

‘You are cruel, Maud.” ° 

‘*] don’t want to be, Jack. | would 
spare you if I could, but, feeling as I do, 
you could not help but learn it, some- 
time.’’ 

‘* Then it is all over ?”’ 

‘*] am afraid it is. Oh, why could you 
not have been what | thought you ?— 
what you led me to believe you were! ”’ 

‘‘Let me be that, yet, Maud. Give 
me a chance to prove to you that you did 
not marry the wrong man.’’ 
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**It’s too late, Jack. Trust once 
abused, never recovers. I would be al- 
ways suspecting you. It would take 
years, at least, to convince me that you 
were even honest in your intentions. It 
is not that 1 do not want to believe in 
you, but I can’t.’’ 

‘* And is there no hope? Do not tell 
me it must always be like this."’ 

‘OQ, I don’t know. I don’t know. | 
can see no other way. I wish | could.”’ 

A silence fell upon them, a silence deep 
through exhaustion of words. A _ half 
hour may have passed, when Jack turned 
to go. Part way to the door, he stopped 
and came back. 

‘*Say you forgive me again, Maud, 
before 1 go. Forgive me all this suffer- 
ing that | am now powerless to pre- 
vent.”’ ' 

‘** 1 do forgive you, Jack, if that is any 
comfort,’’ and Maud placed her strong 
white hands in his. 


Claycomb raised them to his lips and 


kissed them passionately. Then he 
turned and went quickly from the room. 


One day, when the infant Maud Clay- 
comb had established in her home had 
grown to be a toddling, lisping little inter- 
rogation point, with great wondering 
brown eyes, and a question always hang- 
ing on his baby lips, he strayed into a 
room that opened up a new world to him. 
Seated in a great revolving chair, by a 
desk strewn with papers, was a man of 
whom he had a very limited range of 
knowledge. He had -occasionally met 
the gentleman coming up the steps as he 
descended them, preparatory to his reg- 
ular morning ride, and he had frequently 
caught glimpses of the same dignified per- 
sonage, moving about the halls of his 
mamma’s house, but he had never been 
honored with an introduction. The time 
had evidently arrived for him to make 
the stranger’s acquaintance. He toddled 


up to the knees of the very big man, and 
laying his hands familiarly on the long 
fingers, that were doubtless placed there 
for the purpose, he looked up into the as- 
tonished eyes of the other, and smiled. 
The advance was not encouraged. He 
must explain a little. 

‘*Mamma gone down town. Me ’one- 
some. Me don’t ’ike James. Me ’ant 
to ’’tay here. Don’t 00 ’ike ’ittle boys? 
Oo ’re my papa, ain’t 00? James sez 00 
~.” 

Claycomb was dumbfounded. He had 
always regarded the child with an indif- 
ference that amounted almost to dislike. 
Since that first morning when Maud had 
placed the infant in his arms, she had 
never intruded on his privacy with her 
baby. In accepting her decision as to 
their future relations, he had not ac- 
cepted the child; and Maud, as the 
months went by, had come to feel that he 
never would. Now here was the child 
settling the matter himself, by claiming a 
relationship he had silently denied. It 
was preposterous, but at the same time, 
a little amusing. 

The boy was growing impatient. 
Clutching the big man’s sleeve, he pulled 
and tugged himself up toa level where 
he could look him straight in the eyes. 
Something he saw there pleased him, for 
with a little, gurgling laugh, he laid his 
soft, warm cheek against the stranger’s 
face, stole his chubby arms about the 
stranger’s neck, and said confidently, 
** Oo do-’ike me, Papa.”’ 

Was it pity for the lonesome little fel- 
low, or the gratification of a heart aching 
for some demonstration of affection, or 
was it the paternal instinct, roused for the 
first time, that dropped the great tear 
on the silky curls and caused this strong, 
immovable man to fold the baby form to 
his breast and press passionate kisses on 
the plump little cheeks ? Whatever it 
was, it satisfied the boy. 
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After that, ‘‘ Teddy,’’ as Jack came to 
call him through lack of a formal chris- 
tening, and everybody else adopted asa 
relief from the outgrown ‘‘ Baby,’’ which 
the boy had grown to resent, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Claycomb’s apartments. 
But he always came alone ; and though 
he chatted to Maud for hours about the 
wonderful sights in ‘‘ Papa’s room,’’ he 
obtained only a smile or a “‘ Yes, dar- 
ling,’’ for an answer. 

During the quiet tragedy that was be- 
ing enacted in the house on the hill, Jim- 
town was not an idle spectator. Jimtown 
was booming. A railroad, ostentatiously 
elbowing the old stage-line out of exist- 
ence, daily overran the town with East- 
ern tourists and Eastern capitalists, and 
Western speculators. J. Hopkinson 
Dwight, of San Francisco, who owned 
the controlling interest in the aforesaid 
railroad, had also bought up two thirds 
of all the available real estate in and 
around Jimtown, to the great astonish- 
ment of that unsophisticated settlement, 
and was daily and enthusiastically reit- 
erating that, ‘‘ Jimtown was the Chicago 
of the Coast, with the finest natural re- 
sources for trade and commerce, gen- 
tlemen, with its lumber and its gold, its 
vineyards and its orchards, gentlemen, 
—the richest investment for Eastern cap- 
ital that the Pacific Coast had ever 
offered.”’ 

And the gentlemen addressed, en- 
thused by J. Hopkinson Dwight’s elo- 
quence, poured into Jimtown to inspect 
the natural resources, and search for the 
vineyards and orchards which, for some 
unaccountable reason, they failed to dis- 
cover ; but the lumber they found in pro- 
i‘usion, and so astonished were they at 
the size of the great trees, and the fab- 
ulous stories of others, ‘‘ just over the 
hill, gentlemen, a little too far to include 
n our drive of today,’’ that they forgot 
0 look for the gold, and were satisfied. 


With the railroad, and the tourists, 
and the speculators, came the wives of 
the tourists, and the daughters of the 
capitalists, and Jimtown was Jimtown 
no longer. Grand balls at the ‘‘Dwight 
House,’’ with orchestra from San Fran- 
cisco and grandes toilettes that bore the 
stamp of Worth, so dazzled the eyes of 
masculine Jimtown that the house on the 
hill and the mayor’s wife were well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Until the collapse came, and with it, 
as if in vengeance on the stubborn town 
that refused to develop its natural re- 
sources to the proportions anticipated by 
Eastern capitalists, a conflagration that 
threatened to sweep Jimtown from the 
map of California. It was rumored that 
the disaster had some well defined con- 
nection with an insurance policy held by 
one J. Hopkinson Dwight, and was not 
altogether a surprise to that wealthy 
speculator, but | will not vouch for the 
authority of the statement. Considering 
its houseless condition, Jimtown had all 
it could attend tofor the next few months, 
without inquiring into the affairs of J. 
Hopkinson Dwight. With the exception 
of the house on the hill, and ‘‘ Old Sol- 
omon’s’’ hut under the hill, Jimtown was 
homeless. 

As the hungry flames, satiated with 
devastation, slept under the charred 
timbers and smoking ashes of Jimtown’s 
glory, Jack Claycomb burst into the 
great house, which had stood through it 
all like an indifferent and uninterested 
spectator of its neighbors’ sorrows. His 
clothes were torn and fire-eaten, his face 
black with smoke, his hands concealed 
under rolls of dirty flannel, hastily im- 
provised to protect their quivering flesh 
from the pitiless air. Maud, who had 
been watching the fire from a window, 
met him in the hall. 

‘« Is it all over, Jack ?’’ 

‘* Yes, nearly, but the town’s gone. 
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There ’s a lot of people down there who 
have n’t a sign of a shelter. I ran up to 
see what we could do for them. Do you 
think you could stow them away some- 
where for the rest of the night? There 
are some women and children among 
them, and this seems to be the only hab- 
itable place left.’’ 

-- Certainly, we ’ll take in all we can. 
Tell them to come up and we ’Il make 
room for them somehow. But, Jack, you 
look ill. You are not hurt? O, your 
hands! Are they burned, Jack ?”’ 

‘*Never mind. I must hurry back.’’ 
And he ran down the steps, down the 
hill, and out of sight in the smoking, 
cloudy blackness of the night. 

In fifteen minutes he was back, and 
with him a curious company of lumber- 
men, saloon keepers, subdued women in 
loud apparel, and an occasional child 
with apparently no connection with the 
rest of the crowd. Fortunately for them- 
selves, the Dwight House had been 
closed for two weeks, and sometime be- 
fore the fire originated, all tourists took 
their departure. 

Jimtown alone had suffered. 

Throwing wide open the doors, Maud 
urged the homeless citizens to find what 
rest they could, and without waiting to 
see them settled, turned to bind up and 
soothe her husband’s painful wounds. 
She tore the rude bandages from his 
hands and with gentle, careful fingers 
applied the simple remedies her house 
afforded. Then, when she had watched 
him fall into the sound sleep of exhaus- 
tion, she wandered through the house, 
finding many another scorched hand tor- 
menting its owner into wakefulness, and 
tenderly she bound them up and allayed 
their suffering. 

As she left the room where Bill Mor- 
rison lay stretched on the floor, a big 
bandage wound around his forehead, and 
one arm ina sling, he turned over and 


remarked to his nearest neighbor, ** I tell 
yer what ’t is, Jake, Jimtown knowed 
what she wuz about when she imported 
that woman.”’ 

Several weeks passed by, weeks of 
dire confusion in the house on the hill, 
weeks of destruction and creation in the 
valley below ; and a new Jimtown arose 
out of the ashes of the Dwight boom. 
When the last grateful guest had de- 
parted, the mayor’s household quietly 
resumed its former uneventful routine, 
with one exception. During the forced 
confinement in the mayor’s house, Teddy 
and Bill Morrison became inseparable, 
and after Morrison’s departure for his 
new quarters, Teddy. was frequently 
missing, and after frightened search, 
usually discovered in Bill’s little shanty 
at the other end of the town. How he 
learned its location or succeeded in 
finding his way there, remained a mys- 
tery. 

One afternoon, as the Claycomb 
household was about to start em masse 
in search of Teddy, who, a half hour 
before, was supposed to be contentedly 
playing in the back yard, Bill Morrison 
climbed the long hill, bearing a precious 
burden in his arms. Maud, catching 
sight of his white face and the child she 
knew must be her own, flung open the 
door and ran down the steps to meet 
him. He tenderly laid the boy in her 
arms. 

‘* Not dead ?’’ she gasped. 

‘No, he ain’t dead, Ma’am._ He ain’t 
dead. Jes’ fainted. He ’ll come round 
all right in a nour er so. Jes’ give him 
time.’’ But the nonchalant air Bill at- 
tempted to assume was in strange keep- 
ing with his white face and trembling 
hands. 

Hurrying into the house, Maud laid 
her boy on a couch, unloosed his waist, 
and felt for the little heart she feared 
had stopped beating forever. After a 





‘AND WITH GENTLE FINGERS APPLIED THE SIMPLE REMEDIES.’’ 
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time, she thought she detected a faint 
movement. Then she turned to Bill, 
who was still waiting in the doorway. 

‘« What is it? How did it happen?’’ 

‘*McHale’s team run away jest ez 
Teddy wuz on the crossin’. Knocked him 
down, flat. Hurt his back, | reckon. 
What ken I do, Ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Claycomb is at the lumber yards. 
Tell him to telegraph for a doctor and 
come as quick as he can.”’ 


For three days Teddy lingered on the 
portal, days divided between hope and 
despair, days in which the two anxious 
watchers knew no rest, and Teddy re- 
mained unconscious of the anguish he 
was causing. Towards morning of the 
fourth night he suddenly opened his big 
brown eyes, which seemed to have 
grown brighter with suffering. On op- 
posite sides of his little bed sat the hus- 
band and wife, divided still by the frail 
life that fluttered between them. Teddy 
glanced first at one, then at the other. 
He reached out his little hands to them. 
Breathlessly, they listened for the words 
they felt sure were coming. 

‘*Papa here, Mamma here, — Teddy 
sick ?”’ 

‘* Yes, darling,’’ Maud answered tear- 
fully, ‘*‘ Teddy ’s a very sick little boy.’’ 

‘*Mamma loves Teddy.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, my little boy,’’ and Maud 
pressed a kiss on his baby lips. 

Then Teddy turned his eyes to Jack. 

‘*Papa loves Teddy.’’ 

‘* Yes, my darling,’’ fervently. 

Teddy lay quiet a moment, apparently 
thinking. 

‘*Papa here, Mamma here.’’ And his 
face bore a troubled look as if he were 


Suddenly it 


puzzled about something. 
brightened. 

‘Papa loves Mamma.’ 

Jack started at the child’s discern- 
ment. 

‘‘ Yes, dear.’’ 

‘¢ And Mamma loves Papa.”’ 

Maud hesitated and a pained look came 
into Teddy’s eyes. 

“Yes, Teddy.’”’ 

Teddy looked relieved. After a while 
he fell into a quiet sleep and when he 
awoke at daybreak, it was in a world 
where warm hearts like Teddy’s are sat- 
isfied with love. 


, 


The night after they had laid him 
away, lovingly, tenderly, as precious in 
death as he had been in life, the man 
and woman whose lives he had uncon- 
sciously parted sat in the parlor together, 
for the first time since that other grief- 
burdened night, five years before. Half 
reclining on a couch, Maud was weeping 
quietly. Jack arose and stood gazing 
out of a window at the other end of the 
room. After a time he turned suddenly 
and strode over to his wife’s side. He 
laid his hand on her head and caressed 
back the wavy hair from her forehead. 
Maud started. For five years he had 
not offered to touch her. She looked 
up into his eyes. They were pleadingly 
tender. 

‘* Maud, did you tell him the truth ? 
Or did you say it just to satisfy 
him?’’ 

Maud’s eyes drooped, and the color 
crept up into her white face. 

** Did you mean it?” 

She slipped her hands into her hus- 
band’s. 

E, A. Robinson. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
BUILDING, 
ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 
GEORGIA, 


HE Cotton States and Inter. 
national Exposition,’ held at 
Atlanta, from September 18th 
to December 31st, 1895, is 

. now a subject of the past. 

Its occurrence will hereafter 

occupy a page in the history 
of our country, and simple justice requires 
that at least a brief record should be 
made of the part California played in that 
great enterprise. Justice also requires 
that credit should be given to those that 
made it possible for California to put 
itself in evidence at Atlanta. No one, 
perhaps, will deny that but for the en- 
terprise and energy of the California 

State Board of Trade, there would have 
been no exhibit from California at the 

it Southern Exposition. But the 

State Board of Trade could not have 
plished the work alone. It had 
will, and the organization to execute 
manage; it had much of the material 

essary for a creditable display, and 


report by Honorable J. A. Filcher, Secretary and 
ger of the California State Board of Trade. 
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the means to get more; it needed only 
money. This, through its organization, 
it felt able to raise, and though the times 
were dull and inauspicious for such a 
work, it undertook the task with a deter 
mination to succeed. The counties were 
appealed to, and through the kindly 
offices of Governor James H. Budd, a 
State convention of Supervisors 
called to meet in San Francisco for the 
purpose of considering the question of 
assisting the State Board of Trade in its 
efforts to make an exhibit at Atlanta. 
Only a few counties were represented 
at this convention, but those few re- 
sponded promptly. After the objects of 
the meeting were fully explained by the 
Manager and members of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Hugh Craig, First Vice Pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, whose public-spiritedness had 
prompted him to be present at the Super- 
visors’ convention, made a few remarks 
urging generous action, and supplemented 
them by pledging the Chamber of Com- 
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CALIFORNIA’S EXHIBIT AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


HON. J. A, FILCHER, CALIFORNIA’S COMMISSIONER- 
GENERAL AT THE EXPOSITION. 


merce for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This was promptly followed by subscrip- 
tions from the different counties repre- 
sented, until the sum subscribed was 
something over three thousand dollars. 
With this much encouragement from the 
Supervisors’ Convention, the Board of 
Trade at once sent out appeals for addi- 
tional assistance from counties that had 
no representatives at the Convention. 
Quite a number responded favorably, un- 
til the amount thus pledged aggregated 
$5,400.00 :— 

$250.c0 
500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
250 00 
150.00 
150.00 
2450.00 
250.00 
300.00 
250.00 
250.00 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. . 
Santa Clara Countv 
Stanislaus County 
Yolo County 

Contra Costa County 
Colusa County 

Kern County 

Napa County 

Nevada County.... 
Alameda County . 
Tehama County 
Monterey County 


Los Angeles County ... 

Santa Barbara County 

Glenn County 

Ventura County 

San Francisco City and County 
Sonoma County 

Sacramento County 

Solano County 

Placer County 


About the same time two or three hun- 
dred dollars were donated by banks and 
individuals of San Francisco, which was 
applied in relieving the Board’s condition 
in relation to a few claims that remained 
unpaid from the work of installing the 
exhibit at Number 575 Market Street. The 
above mentioned sum of $5,400.00, there- 
fore, was all that was available for the 
Atlanta Exposition. On this amount the 
Board, after some hesitation and with 
some misgivings, determined to undertake 
the work. For so great a task this seemed 
like a small amount, especially when it 
was known that public sentiment in Cal- 
ifornia would not favor attempting any- 
thing at Atlanta unless it could be done 
on a scale that would reflect credit on the 
State. But there were conditions that 
rendered a large amount of money un- 
necessary. In the first place, we were 
offered five thousand feet of space free by 
the Exposition Company. In the second 
place, the State Board of Trade had in its 
permanent exhibit most of the material 
necessary for a creditable display of the 
State’s resources ; and in the third place, 
the Southern Pacific Company had come 
voluntarily forward with the generous 
offer to haul free to New Orleans and re- 
turn all the material. Subsequently, after 
reaching Atlanta, I succeeded in obtaining 
free transportation for our exhibit both 


ways over the lines connecting with the 
Southern Pacific at New Orleans and run- 


ning through to Atlanta. In this work | 
received valuable assistance from the 
Southern Pacific Company’s able repre- 











sentative at Atlanta, Mr. H. W. Nathan, 
for which | wish here to make due ac- 
knowledgment. The Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad consented to haul our freight 
free both ways between New Orleans and 
Montgomery, the Atlanta and West Point 
Railroad consented to haul it free both 
ways between Montgomery and Atlanta, 
and the Southern Railroad, which had the 
only track running into the Exposition 
grounds, consented to switch our cars 
without charge from the main depot at 
Atlanta to the Exposition. These conces- 
sions from the roads east of the Mississippi 
River amounted to about $100.00 a car, 
or in the neighborhood of $800.00. The 
concessions made by the Southern Pacific 
Company in freight and transportation 
amounted to about $3,250.00 more, mak- 
ing the aggregate received 
from the transportation companies named, 
about $4,050.00. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is counting the freight only one 
way, the same as charged by most Eastern 
roads for individual or commercial exhib- 
its. It was these liberal concessions that 
made it possible for California, under the 
direction of the State Board of Trade, to 
make the showing at Atlanta which it did, 
on the small sum of money available, and 
| feel, as manager of the work, and rep- 
resenting California as | did at the Atlanta 
Exposition, | should be lacking in grati- 
tude and duty were | to fail in this report 
to make due and grateful acknowledgment 
on behalf of the State Board of Trade in 
particular, and the State of California in 
general, for the very generous assistance 
rendered by the transportation companies 
| have named. 

As soon as it was determined to go to 
Atlanta, a competent man, Mr. Frank L. 
Sanders of Lincoln, was sent out by the 
State Board of Trade to different parts of 
California to collect and send in suitable 
material to strengthen and improve the 
general exhibit. Some desirable material 


assistance 


was thus secured, though on the whole 
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he did not meet with as much success as 
was expected. A requisition was at the 
same time made on different wine growers 
for donations to replenish the Board’s 
wine exhibit, and with the generosity that 
has always characterized these people, 
they responded liberally. New material, 
including dried fruits, nuts, woods, wines, 
grains, etc., was collected as far as possi- 
ble in the short space of time available. 
A fine collection of grains was sent in by 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange, and 
the State Mining Bureau contributed a 
fine classified exhibit of California min- 
erals. In this connection | wish to ac- 
knowledge the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. 1. H. Thomas, of this Board, in 
contributing and preparing a fine collec- 
tion of fruits in jars, including one five 
gallon jar of peaches, that weighed from 
sixteen to eighteen ounces each, and 
which attracted more attention and pro- 
voked more comment than any other one 
item of our exhibit. 

In due time a contract was let for pack- 
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ing and loading the State Board of Trade 
exhibit and the material thus collected, 
and on the 23d of August, accompanied 
by Mr. Phil M. Baier of Porterville, an 
experienced exposition man and an artist 
in the work of installation, | started by 
way of Los Angeles and the famous Sun- 
set Route for Atlanta. 

During the work preliminary to starting, 
there had been more or less correspond- 
ence between the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and the State Board of 
Trade with the view of having the two 
bodies unite their forces and exhibits in 
one grand State display. This would 
probably have been done had not some 
trouble arisen, just before we were ready 
to leave California, regarding the matter 
of space. President Collier, of the Expo- 
sition, telegraphed, that owing to the 
great demand for room, they had been 
compelled to dispose of the five thousand 
feet of space set apart in the Agricultural 
Building for California. This tended for 
a while to confuse matters. The wires 
were kept hot for a few days, but without 
satisfactory results. Finally Mr. O. P. 
McCarty, of New Orleans, General Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, through whose personal 
solicitation the concession of free space 
had been made to the State Board of Trade 
in the first place, was asked to go on to 
Atlanta and try and hold the Exposition 
people to their original promise. This he 
kindly consented to do,and after a pro- 
tracted controversy, he succeeded in get- 
ting a formal grant of thirty-two hundred 
feet of space free in the Manufacturers’ 
and Liberal Arts Building. 

In the meantime Mrs. S. C. Dooley, of 
Los Angeles, and formerly of Atlanta, 
had secured a concession to put up a 
structure to be known as the California 
Building and had given a five thousand 
dollar bond to make a display therein of 
California products. She had used all 
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means possible to get the State Board of 
Trade’s exhibit in her building, but 
failed. She then turned to the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce. From 
what I have learned since, 1 think she 
would have failed there, also, had it not 
been for the reduction in the amount of 
space granted to the State Board of 
Trade, a circumstance that made it 
necessary either to store much material 
that was available for Atlanta or put up 
part of it in her building. In this emer- 
gency the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce accepted from Mrs. Dooley the 
offer of free space in her building. Thus 
she was enabled to carry her point and 
save her bond, though the result was 
confusing to visitors and led to the neces- 
sity of a never ending explanation as to 
why there were two California exhibits, 
and especially why the State exhibit was 
not in the California Building. The situ- 
ation was also more or less humiliating 
to Californians for the reason that the 
exhibit in the California Building, good 
and ably managed as it was, did not pre- 
tend to represent any more than one 
rich section of our State, and was, there- 
fore, not expository of California’s en- . 
tire resources; and secondly, because 
the structure itself, though having on it 
in large letters the word ‘‘ California,’’ 
was the plainest and poorest and cheap- 
est on the grounds. Yet, in this connec- 
tion, I wish to say of Mr. Frank Wiggins, 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, who, with the 
assistance of his amiable and very effi- 
cient wife, ably and successfully man- 
aged the Chamber of Commerce exhibit, 
that he regretted as much .as others 
could the necessity which compelled him 
to be apart from the general State ex- 
hibit and in any way give countenance 
to the cheap and plain structure that by 
a concession which we were unable to 
annul, bore the name ‘‘ California.’’ 
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Mr. Wiggins and his wife, while loyally 
and efficiently performing their duties to 
the section of the State which they speci- 
ally represented, never failed to give me 
their hearty assistance and friendly co- 
operation in any and all measures and 
work aimed to advance the general re- 
putation of California, and increase inter- 
est in our State as one undivided com- 
monwealth. In all matters where Cali- 
fornia’s interests were involved, we 
worked in perfect harmony; our explana- 
tions as to the cause of there being two 
exhibits were as agreed upon, visitors 
manifesting interest in one exhibit were 
sent to the other to see the rest of Cali- 
fornia, and by valuable and timely sug- 
gestions and in various other ways both 
Mr. Wiggins and his good wife rendered 
me all the assistance they could, consist- 
ent with their duties to the section of the 
State which sent them. We _ worked 
from start to finish in the most friendly 
manner and with a perfect understanding, 
and our efforts were united in overcom- 
ing as far as possible the bad effects and 
misunderstandings likely to result from 
two California exhibits. But all this, 
while perhaps interesting and necessary 
to a clear understanding of our work at 
Atlanta, is in the nature of a digression. 

‘On reaching Atlanta, late in August, 
Mr. Baier and myself, after examining 
the space that had been allotted to us, at 
once began to lay it off and plan for the 
installment of the exhibit. fhe Exposi- 
tion was advertised to open on the 18th 
day of September, and for a work so 
delicate and important as that before us 
there was no time to spare. | made 
arrangements with a planing mill to 
supply us with what lumber and milling 
material we might need, and with a force 
of workmen, black and white, skilled and 
unskilled,— mostly unskilled,— we went 
energetically to work. The average 
Exposition carpenter, | will say in pass- 
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ing, cannot saw a board off square, and 
his kit of tools consists of a dull saw and 
a hammer. The merchants of Atlanta 
showed a disposition to raise prices on all 
material needed for installing exhibits, 
and laborers and mechanics asked double 
wages with the privilege of coming down 
to what they could get. The system for 
delivering goods was slow and poor, and 
disgraceful as it is considered in the 
South, where colored porters are almost 
had for the asking, | soon found that if | 
wanted anything in a hurry (and | gen- 
erally wanted my supplies that way) the 
only sure means of getting it was to 
put it under my arm or on my shoulder 
and carry it to the grounds. Before 
resorting to this | tried the plan of hiring 
special messengers, but found in some 
cases it took from twelve to twenty-four 
huurs to deliver my purchases. In one 
instance | made three separate trips fora 
roll of carpet, and finally had to carry it 
out on my back in the dark, and part 
way through rain and mud, with the 
weather steaming hot. in some instances 
the Atlanta merchants did not have what 
we wanted, and if I finally induced them 
to send for the article required, they in- 
variably sent the order by mail and had 
the material, however small, returned by 
freight. To a man with a big job con- 
fronting him, and a limited time to com- 
plete it, these conditions were calculated 
to cause him to offend the sentiment in 
that Southern city fostered by its hundred 
and one churches. But the petty an- 
noyances and aggravating conditions in- 
cident to installing a big exhibit in a 
short time in a strange place are so many 
and varied that you can better imagine 
them than be tried by their enumeration. 

When the opening day came, all our 
material had not reached Atlanta, but we 
had worked day and night, often with 
improvised light, and what we had was 
in place, and to the credit of California 
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we were in better shape when the visit- 
ors were admitted than any other exhibit 
of consequence on the grounds, except 
that of the Federal Government. Sub- 
sequently two car-loads of material came 
to us, besides incidental small shipments, 
and we were working, re-arranging, and 
occasionally constructing, for at least 
four weeks after the Fair opened. Dur- 
ing this time I planned to do most of our 
dirty work at night and the clean work 
by day so as not to interfere with and 
offend the visitors. 

Our exhibit from the opening day was 
greatly admired, and when finally com- 
pleted, it was freely admitted to be the 
most artistic and attractive on the 
grounds. The arrangement was consid- 
ered by far the neatest, most perman- 
ent, and best, and the quality and variety 
of our products forced from visitors a 
succession of ejaculations of surprise, 
admiration,and wonder. The comments 
heard momentarily on the floor were of a 
character calculated to please the ear of 
a Californian, and when, as the Fair 
progressed, visitors from distant points 
came and told us they had been admon- 
ished to be sure and see the California 
exhibit in the Manufacturers’ Building, 
that their friends who had been to the 
Fair and returned home had told them it 
was the most beautiful and wonderful 
show at the Exposition, we could not 
help but feel that we were being repaid 
for the annoyances we had undergone, 
and that the determination of the State 
Board of Trade to make an exhibit at 
Atlanta, when others were indifferent, 
was wise and a good thing for California. 
We took with us large quantities of liter- 
ature from the stock on hand with the 
State Board of Trade, and were fortunate 
in receiving large subsequent additions 
in the way of pamphlets and special edi- 
tions of different live and progressive 
papers of the State. We were thus en- 
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abled to supply an eager demand for 
written information about California, 
from the opening to the close of the Ex- 
position. From first to last we distributed 
not less than four tons of California 
literature. 

As for the benefits that have resulted 
to California, or that will result from our 
exhibit and work at Atlanta, they can 
never be told. From the very fact, 
however, that so deep an interest in our 
State was excited among a people that in 
the main had previously possessed only 
a vague idea of our possibilities and re- 
sources, it is fair to assume that the seed 
sown at the Cotton States Exposition will 
ripen into fruit that will nourish all our 
industries and strengthen all portions of 
our commonwealth. Some results are 
already apparent, others are promised, 
while yet others will arise that are now 
not seen, and in some instances are not 


- expected. 


As soon as our exhibit was installed 
there was a manifest quickening in the 
demand for California products. Our 
fruits, our nuts, our oils, our wines, and 
even our beans, began to be asked for, 
and our mines began to be inquired 
about. Previously any demand for these 
articles that had come from any portion 
of the South, east of New Orleans, had 
been mainly shipped in small orders from 
Chicago or New York. So far as | could 
ascertain through the Atlanta brokers, 
only four or five full car-loads of Califor- 
nia produce had ever landed in their city 
by direct shipment prior to the opening 
of the Exposition. From the same source 
I learned before leaving of forty-seven 
car-loads of California produce having ar- 
rived there direct from this State during 
the hundred days the Exposition lasted. 
These consisted of nineteen car-loads of 
fresh deciduous fruits, two car-loads of 
citrus fruits, and the balance in dried 
fruits, canned fruits, wines, nuts, raisins, 
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vegetables, and beans. In addition to 
this, | know of quite a number of small 
orders for wines, dried and canned fruits, 
etc., that were supplied direct from Cali- 
fornia to individuals. | know also that 
during our stay in Atlanta an agency 
was established there for the sale of our 
olive oil, our canned fruits, our canned 
asparagus, and for our California unfer- 
mented grape juice. 

To appreciate the importance of these 
facts, it must be remembered that Atlanta 
is a distributing point for almost the en- 
tire South east of the Mississippi, and that 
the supplies received there are sent more 
or less to other Southern cities. In inter- 
esting its merchants to handle our pro- 
duce we are, in effect, getting a foothold 
in the South, and that, in brief, is one of 
the results we have accomplished through 
the Atlanta Exposition. Heretofore, as | 
have said, the merchant or hotel keeper 
who desired a supply of California produce 
less than he cared to ship direct from 
California, was compelled to order either 
from New York or Chicago. Hereafter 
he can get such supplies at Atlanta, and 
being cheaper and more convenient, and 
the interest of himself and his patrons 
having been increased in them, it goes 
without saying that their consumption 
will materially increase. 

As for stimulating immigration, | believe 
the results will be even greater, relatively, 
than the increase of trade. AsI have 
said, all visitors showed a lively interest 
in California, and the number of inquiries 
after information regarding different fea- 
tures and opportunities of our State was 
limited only by the number we could find 
time to answer. We met hundreds who 
said they were going to California, ex- 
pected to go, or hoped to go. The people 
from Florida showed especial interest, and 
to a man, almost, said they were coming 
to California as soon as they could dis- 
pose in some way of their Florida hold- 
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ings. A few that I know of, after visiting 
the Exposition, continued their journey to 
this State, to inspect the situation for 
themselves. We found, also, quite a 
number of people from the North who, 
while incidentally visiting the Fair, were 
in the South mainly for the purpose of 
looking out for a place to settle. These 
people almost invariably gave us to under- 
stand (after inspecting our exhibit) that, 
judging from our show, they believed 
when they moved they would go to Cal- 
ifornia. One party of twelve heads of 
families from Okio, who were South in 
search of a location in a more congenial 
clime, were captured by our exhibit, and 
after asking us about rates of fare to the 
Coast, the opportunities for obtaining 
homes, etc., left with the assurance that 
when they moved they would go to Cal- 
ifornia. Indeed, while one purpose of the 
Atlanta Exposition was to attract people 
to the South, I am sure that a fair propor- 
tion of those so attracted were, through 
our efforts and our exhibit, diverted to 
California. At the same time, many 
wealthy Southerners and others who 
have been going or sending their families 
to Europe, assured us that they would 
make their next excursion to California. 
On the whole, | feel that our work must 
inevitably be fruitful of gratifying results. 

There was still another feature of our 
exhibit and work which came in toward 
the last of the Fair, and in which we 
scored a signal victory for California. | 
have reference to the display of citrus 
fruits which we were enabled to make in 
December. The Exposition people, it 
seems, were under the impression that 
California had all the fresh citrus fruits it 
could get or cared to get in the exhibit of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
We had no fresh citrus fruits in the State 
Board of Trade exhibit at first, and the 
Exposition management, as they after- 
wards explained, took it for granted that 
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ve had no especial interest in that feature 
of the work. They, therefore, neglected 
to notify me that exhibits for competition 
in this line must be in place and ready for 
inspection by the Committee on Awards 
fy the 16th of December. It was by ac- 
cident that I learned through a Florida 
gentleman that they were going to have 
twenty or thirty barrels of fresh oranges 
at the Fair before the day set for award- 
ing premiums on citrus fruits. This was 
enough to start me inquiring, and soon | 
was made aware of the entire arrange- 
ments. I discovered at the same time 
that our Florida friends were under the 
impression that California could supply 
no fresh fruits by the date set for the 
judges to give their verdict, and so believ- 
ing, they flattered themselves that they 
could easily get away with the premiums. 

The time was short for action, but | 
bent myself to the work with an energy 
increased by the urgency of the situation 
and importance of the case. Mr. Baier 
being well acquainted at Porterville, | 
got him to write to the orange growers 
there, explaining to them the importance 
of improving our opportunity, and urging 
them to send us an assortment of citrus 
fruits atonce. At the same time I| wrote 
letters of the same import to Sacramento 
and to Auburn, and to Mr. L. C. McAfee 
in regard to getting fruit from Oroville. | 
also wrote to General T. H. Goodman, 
General Passenger Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company, asking him to grant us 
the privilege of having such fruit as might 
be contributed from the different points 
named, sent through to Atlanta as bag- 
gage. Having done this, | then went to 
work to have the date for passing on cit- 
rus fruits postponed from the 16th of De- 
cember to the 20th, and succeeded in my 
efforts. 

he parties addressed at this end of the 
line, without whose friendly assistance | 
could have done nothing, seemed to grasp 
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the situation, and in each instance re- 
sponded promptly and liberally. General 
Goodman issued the order asked for, and 
the parties appealed to at Oroville, Au- 
burn, Sacramento, and Porterville, lost no 
time in getting and starting their fruit. 
In due time it came rolling in, and though 
a number of boxes were opened and par- 
tially emptied, | was too happy to think 
of entering complaint. I bought some 
lumber and went to work on Saturday 
night to make a separate and artistic 
stand for its display, and by the day set 
for awarding the premiums | had exposed 
before the eyes of the admiring throngs 
the handsomest exhibit of citrus fruits 
ever seen in Georgia. The variety was 
complete, consisting of oranges, lemons, 
limes, and pomelos, and the quality was 
all that could be desired. [had not in- 
formed the Florida people of what I was 
doing; but when the fruit arrived and was 
being put up they heard of it and came 
down to see it. After looking around for 
a while and asking a good many questions 
touching on what part of the State our 
fruit came from, and how it happened to 
be ripe so early, one of the genial 
gentlemen in charge of the Plant Rail- 
road System’s display, said, with some 
evidence of a sigh,— 

‘*Well, you are not going to knock us 
out.’’ 

‘*Do you think not?’”’ he was asked. 

‘1 know you won’t,”’ he said. 

“Why?” 

‘** Because 
chance.”’ 

True to his word, Florida refused to 
enter her citrus fruits for competition. 
California necessarily carried off all the 
citrus fruit premiums, and most of them 
were as high as the jury could give. 

| consider this effort the best piece of 
work done by us at the Exposition. Pre- 
vious to that the exhibitors generally gave 
us the credit for being wide awake to the 


we won’t give you a 
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interest of our State, but after we won 
this victory the expression, ‘‘ You can’t 
beat a Californian,’’ became almost a by- 
word. 

But besides winning the premiums, the 
show we made of citrus fruits attracted 
great attention, especially from those who 
deal in such products. Few of our navel 
oranges had ever gotten that far South 
before, and they were regarded with 
great favor. Some dealers got in a few 
boxes for the Christmas trade, and they 
readily retailed for ten cents apiece, while 
the Florida or Jamaica oranges were re- 
tailing at forty cents a dozen. The day 


before Christmas I was offered seven dol-. 


lars a box for all the navels I had, if | 
would take down my exhibit, but they 
were doing too much good as an adver- 
tisement to think of letting them go while 
the Fair continued. On breaking up, we 
distributed the fruit among exhibitors and 
friends with such discrimination as we 
thought would result in the most good. 
As illustrating to an otherwise doubting 
people the climatic conditions of Northern 
and Central California, nothing could 
have been more effective than this ex- 
hibit. On this point, and in reference to 
our citrus exhibit generally, the Atlanta 
Constitution had the following :— 


The California State Exhibit in the Manufac- 
turers’ and Liberal Arts building, which, for the 
superior quality of the products there displayed 
and the artistic manner in which it is installed, 
has been from the start one of the most popular 
attractions of the Exposition, is being augmented 
by a splendid display of citrus fruits. The navel 
and other popular varieties of oranges, the pom- 
elos, limes, and lemons, are of a quality calculated 
to make the visitors’ mouths water, and fill the 
denizens of some more hardy clime with envy. 

What will strike the visitor, however, as more 
remarkable about this fruit is not alone its fine 
quality and superior brightness, but the fact that 
it -omes entirely from what is known as Northern 
and Central California, where, the Californians 
in charge tell you, it ripens from four to six weeks 
earlier than it does in the Southern part of the 
State, and where such a thing as a rusty or 
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smutty or scaly orange has never yet been 
known. 

This fruit, coming as it does from Porterville, 
Sacramento, Auburn, and Oroville, tells the story 
of California’s wonderful climate and the extent 
to which the mellowness of a Pacific Coast win- 
ter spreads itself over that State more forcibly 
than any book that could be written. 

In my opinion, more good will result 
in the line of the objects aimed at by the 
citrus exhibit made in Atlanta by the 
State Board of Trade, than has ever re- 
sulted from any citrus fair made in North- 
ern California. Here we convince our- 
selves that we grow fine oranges, lemons, 
limes, etc., in Northern and Central Cal- 
ifornia and mature them for market five 
or six weeks earlier than we doin South- 
ern California. There we convinced of 
these important facts tens of thousands of 
visitors whose belief to the contrary could 
not have been shaken by any other 
means. 

In this report it is meet that | should 
speak of the kindly and efficient assist- 
ance rendered by the members of the 
State Board of Trade who were generous 
enough to give of their time and means 
for the purpose of being present to help 
along the work at Atlanta. Our worthy 
President, General N. P. Chipman, made 
it his duty to spend two days at the Ex- 
position. In so short a time he could do 
little more than look around and satisfy 
himself as to the character of our exhibit 
and the conduct of its management. We 
were more than pleased to see him there, 
if but for so short a time, and | was glad 
of the opportunity to consult with him in 
regard to such matters as pertained to the 
work. Asto what his impressions were 
of our exhibit, our work, and of the Ex- 
position, | leave for him to tell. 

Mrs. E. Shields, Sacramento County’s 
very worthy representative of this Board, 
was another welcome visitor. Her stay 
and services were cut short by sickness, 
much to our regret, for during the time 
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she was with us, and in health, she was 
most valuable in explaining to visitors in 
her clear and thoroughly practical way 
where and how the products grew which 
they saw there, and by what method of 
treatment they were prepared for mar- 
ket. Her knowledge, also, on values of 
land and cost of conducting an orchard in 
California was timely and useful. She 
unfortunately became sick, however, and 
thought it prudent to start home earlier 
than she had expected. She rose from a 
sick bed, indeed, to enter upon the jour- 
ney. It was in accordance with her judg- 
ment and earnest desire that she did so. 
| took the precaution, however, of send- 
ing Mr. Johnson along with her as far as 
New Orleans, for the purpose of looking 
after her comfort on the road and assist- 
ing her to make the transfer at New Or- 
leans. I saw her start with some misgiv- 
ings, but am more than pleased to be 
able to state here that with the superior 
accommodations afforded on the Sunset 
Limited, and under the kind and prompt 
treatment of the attendants on that train, 
she improved each day on the journey, 
and arrived home in much better health 
than when she started. 

Doctor D. G. MacLean, Monterey 
County’s representative on this Board, 
came early in the Fair and staid with us 
several weeks. Heseemed delighted with 
our exhibit and our work, and at once 
threw himself into the harness to help 
along the cause for which we were there. 
He kindly put in most of his time on the 
floor among the visitors, thus relieving me 
very much, by affording me an opportun- 
ity to attend to other duties. He was 
alert and always affable and intelligent in 
answering questions and in disseminating 
information about our State. I appre- 
ciated his assistance very highly and re- 
gretted to have him go. 

\long with such an exhibit as that Cal- 
ifornia made at Atlanta you cannot have 
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too many amiable, intelligent, and dis- 
creet Californians, but all Californians, | 
regret to say, do not come up to the 
standard. 

This leads me to the part played at 
that great show by the State Develop- 
ment Committee. As their representa- 
tives were, in a majority of cases, at 
least, directed to act in harmony -with 
me and under my instructions, my report 
would not be complete without a refer- 
ence to their services. In the first place, 
1 want to say that I think that committee 
erred in deputizing people with authority 
from them whose greatest recommenda- 
tion, apparently, was their offer to go at 
least expense to said committee, regard- 
less of their qualifications or representa- 
tive character. They sent Mr. Walters 
to run the stereopticon lamp because he 
represented that he could sell enough 
copies of Picturesque California to pay 
his expenses and salary there, and rec- 
ompense them, in part, for sending him. 
They managed to get the books through 
with our exhibit, but Mr. Walters never 
sold a copy. He did, however, involve 
them in considerable expense before de- 
parting from Atlanta without notice. 

Mr. F. W. Crandall was sent to super- 
intend the cooking of California dried 
fruits, because he represented that he 
could sell dried fruit enough to pay him- 
self a salary out of the commissions. | 
gave him space for a cooking booth, but 
more than a month passed after his arri- 
val before he made an effort to begin the 
work. His excuse was that he had no 
fruit to cook. To encourage him to be- 
gin, | gave him a supply of such as I 
could spare from that which had been 
sent to me for exhibition purposes. In 
the mean time he made no great sales, as 
he had expected, but when he had his 
cooking well under way and had received 
some fruit for his demonstrating stand, he 
got notice from the Development Com- 
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mittee that he would have to suspend 
operations because they could not support 
him. I was convinced that the fruit 
cooking was doing a valuable service, 
while | was not convinced.that the stere- 
opticon lectures being conducted by Mrs. 
McCann, also under the auspices of the 
Development Committee, were a material 
benefit. I accordingly telegraphed Mr. 
Carman, of the Development Committee, 
that he had a hundred times better sus- 
pend the lectures than the cooking. His 
reply came that his contract was such 
that he could not discontinue the lectures. 
Accordingly | engaged Mr. Crandall’s 
services myself, and continued the fruit 
cooking, and the distributing of recipes 
therefor, at the expense of the State 
Board of Trade, up to the close of the 
Exposition. 

As for Mrs. McCann and her lectures, | 
will not attempt to criticize lest | might 
do the lady an injustice, and that ] should 
dislike; for | am convinced her enthusi- 
asm for California is great and her inten- 
tions good. This much I! can say, how- 
ever, that the Southern ideal seems to 
be a manly man and a womanly woman, 
and consequently a woman on the ros- 
trum in that section of our country is not 
likely to attract as many hearers or as 
much consideration as she might in some 
other places. Again, Mrs. McCann is 
inclined to put too much coloring on her 
pictures and is lacking in that detailed 
knowledge of California essential to a 
California lecturer. 

In his wisdom and at the request of 
the Exposition authorities, Governor 
Budd saw fit to appoint a Board of seven 
commissioners to the Cotton States In- 
ternational Exposition as follows : 

Col. A. Andrews, Dr. J. R. Simms, 
Mr. Frank Wiggins, Mr. P. M.' Baier, 
Mrs. Alice May Taylor, Mrs. Lucy Un- 
derwood McCann, and myself. I was 
designated Commissioner-General and 
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the others were directed to act under my 
authority. Of Messrs. Wiggins, Baier, 
and McCann, | have already spoken. 
Colonel Andrews and Doctor Simms did 
not attend the Exposition. 

Of Mrs. Taylor too much cannot be 
said in praise. She was raised and edu- 
cated in Atlanta and is related in that 
city to many of its leading families. 
With a modesty that becomes her sex, 
yet with an enthusiasm that was una- 
bating, she sounded California’s praises 
on all proper occasions, and as a Georgian 
she had more influence with the people 
in convincing them of the truth of our 
claims than all the other representatives 
combined. It became a common occur- 
rence to hear the expression, ‘‘ Your 
fine show and Mrs. Taylor’s talk have 
made me wild to go to California.’’ So- 
cially the lady exerts a great influence in 
Atlanta, and during the Exposition it was 
turned to the account of California. In 
every way possible she gave us her 
valuable assistance, and especially was 
she effective in turning and in explaining 
to them from her modest standpoint, the 
attractions of our State. In naming her 
as one of the commissioners the Governor 
made a wise selection. 

The classified mineral exhibit, contri- 
buted by the State Mining Bureau, 
proved a feature of more than usual in- 
terest during the Exposition, and at the 
close, having permission to make such 
disposition of it as I saw fit, | donated it 
to the Georgia Normal Industrial College, 
located at Milledgeville. The trustees, 
including the Governor of the State, 
passed a vote of thanks to California for 
the present, and promised to have a 
separate cabinet made for the collection 
and put on it the inscription, ‘‘ California 
Minerals.’’ 

I have referred to the fact that only 
$5,400.00 was available for the Atlanta 
Exposition. I am pleased to say that 











with the concessions previously named, 
and by practising the closest economy 
where it could be done without impairing 
the efficiency of the work, the expend- 
itures will not exceed that amount. 
When I left California | carried with me 
$1,500.00; I subsequently drew $1,500.00 
more. In addition to this I received for 
work done for others and from sales and 
salvage $211.59, and from returned 
freight charges $97.40, making the total 
that has come into my hands since leav- 
ing for Atlanta $3,308.99. In return for 
this amount | have vouchers for $2,538.80, 
a record of petty expenditures on account 
of Exposition work of $445.57, and I have 
cash on hand to the amount of $10.85, 
leaving a balance of $313.77 unaccounted 
for. This balance represents a portion 
of the cost of living of Mr. Johnson and 
myself during our stay at the Exposition 
and incidental expenses on the way there 
and return. The total cost of replenish- 
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ing, packing, and loading, the exhibit at 
this end.of the line before and after start- 
ing was $970.14. This added to $3298.14, 
the cost of the work at Atlanta, makes a 
total expenditure to date, chargeable to 
Atlanta exhibit fund, of $4,268.28, and 
leaves a balance in said fund of $1,131.72. 
This, | estimate, will be nearly or quite 
enough to reinstall the exhibit at the new 
quarters you have selected at Number 16 
Post Street, San Francisco, and when 
that work is done as | hope to be able to 
do it, the State Board of Trade will be in 
better shape in every way than it was 
previous to going to Atlanta, and it will, 
for its extra pains and efforts in connec- 
tion with the Atlanta Exposition, have 
placed to its credit as an additional and 
powerful reason for its existence and 
support, one of the greatest works 
ever performed for California, either at 
home or abroad, for a like amount of 
money. 
J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary and Manager California State 
Board of Trade. 
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LERT in the dusky glooms of the early morning, 

Eager for food and full of clamorous, low-voiced cries, 
The knots of sheep unravel, deaf to the herders’ warning, 

Wandering wide and far, with restless, unsatisfied eyes. 


Never a stop or a stay till a morsel be swallowed,— 
Mark you the fallen flowers, in the wake of their wasteful feet,— 
A moment’s content and quiet, by unrest followed, 
And onward they trample and tread, till the time of the noonday heat. 


Many years have | lived and learned and arisen from slumber, 
Eagerly foraged life’s fields, for the herbage they scantily yield. 

| have cropped the heads of love’s clover, and pain’s bitter buds without number; 
And now —ere the time of the noontide —I will go to another field. 


Francis E. Sheldon. 
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“j)]HE town was situated 

on reclaimed swamp- 

lands at the bend of a 

broad, shallow, slow-mov- 

ing river, which marked the 

boundaries between two di- 

verse and alien localities. 

' New additions fringed this 

i. town; a plow factory, rail- 
road shops, and canneries, 

aa \ represented its material 
s———_ prosperity; an electric line 
connected it with Kansas City across the 
river. It harbored a mixed population 


composed of the slow-moving, respectable 
people of the Old Quarter, and a mon- 


grel horde of various nationalities and 
colors, which filled the additions and 
crowded down to the water front, .and 
when fortunate, found employment in 
the, factory or in the packing houses of 
the city. The respectable people kept 
the provision, clothing, and implement 
stores, and sold their submerged farms 
to real-estate agents, who blocked them 
out by means of high-water side-walks 
and profited by the foot. 

In the Respectable Quarter a group of 
women loitered in front of Mrs. Speers’s 
gate, and talked in undertones. Their 
gestures and glances were directed toward 
‘a low, rambling house opposite, which 
was partially concealed by apple trees 
and lilac bushes. At its door a pennon 
of black waved fitfully. A short distance 
down the street a white frame church 
was visible. Some people had gathered 
on its steps. At various gates ohe or 
two, dressed as for church, were tarrying. 
The group at Mrs. Speers’s had their 
bonnets on and wore their Sabbath black. 
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A young woman came out of the gate 
across the way and turned rapidly up 
the street. 

** Nanette! ”’ 

‘* Na-a-nette ! ”’ 

Their voices were subdued but pen- 
etrating. The girl did not pause. Per- 
haps she was weeping. She carried her 
head bent down. The faultless line of 
her cheek and throat suggested sin to 
those who knew her. Nanette always 
wore her dresses too low. 

‘*Well! she might have stopped a 
minute ! ’’ 

‘She could have said she was in a 
hurry, anyway. She needn’t pretend 
she didn’t hear.’’ 

‘*Who’s Nanette Blanchard, that she 
should n’t speak when she’s spoken to ! ”’ 

‘* She’s never had a realizin’ sense of 
her sins since Mrs. Hale, with the best 
intentions in the world, took her up. | 
believe in reformin’ the wicked, but they 
ought to remember who they are.”’ 

‘1! wanted to know if them flowers 
looked all right. I sent ’em a ‘ Gates 
Ajar’ of them syringas like what we had 
for Willie. You know how sweet it 
looked. She admired it. I hope they ’ll 
send back the frame.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Keets says Nanette’s been there 
ever since she took to her bed, actin’ as 
if she was her mother. And I guess it is 
hard on her. She has good cause to miss 
Mrs. Hale.’’ 

‘And while she’s a-doing of it, that 
young ’un of hers is just running wild. 
She owes Mrs. Hale a good deal, but | 
say duty begins to home. She brought 
the child into the world,—the least she 
can do is to take care of it.’’ 
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‘It won’t be no better than she is, if 
she don’t look out.’’ 

The door where the black crape flut- 
tered, opened again. A large, portly 
woman closed it softly behind her, 
crossed the street, and joined them. She 
also wore her bonnet and shawl. She 
was pulling on her gloves. Her face was 


grave, but undisturbed by the wild grief 














which had sent Nanette, blind and deaf, 
to the shunned shelter of her little house. 
Mrs. Keets belonged to that privileged 
class of people to whom no doors are 
closed in times of stress. At births, wed- 
dings, deaths, she always had a place. 
Where even the most curious were shut 
ut, Mrs. Keets could go. Mrs. Keets 
Was not curious. It was wonderful that 


a woman so devoid of that trait should 
have so much to relate when the play 
was over, and she walked out, as she 
had just now done, drawing on her gloves. 

‘‘ They ’re in there now,’’ she said, 
indicating the house with a backward 
jerk of her head, ‘‘in her bed-room, 
making it up.’’ 

‘* They all got here, did they ?”’ 


‘« Yes, just. Mr. John came an hour 
before the last. They feel dreadful bad, 
—you can see that.’’ 

‘They ’d ought to! 
ren!”’ 

‘‘ They didn’t know ’t was so near. 
She never sent for them. I think she’d 
ought to have let them know, but maybe 
she did n’t know herself.’’ 


Her own child- 
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‘‘ Know herself! Well, she did! She’s 
known it all winter. There’s more be- 
hind things than can always be seen. | 
guess she had good reasons for not send- 
ing for them! ”’ 

‘« They ’re mighty stuck-up looking. | 
suppose she knew they would n’t come.”’ 

‘Well, they have come, ain’t they ? 
~-anyway they ’re here!”’ 

‘* We all know that she was dreadful 
set in her ways, and queer. She never 
would do things like other folks. I’ve 
heard—come pretty straight, too—that 
they could n’t live with her. She 
would n’t give them no peace. Any- 
way—”’ 

**She never begrudged nobody else a 
home,~-I guess she wouldn’t her own 
children. If the truth was known, | 
guess he’d be the one that didn’t want 
"em.”’ 

‘*] don’t know as anybody knows 
that they ’ve ever quarreled with their 
ma or with him either. They was grown 
and off making money before she mar- 
ried him. I don’t know of any reason 
why they should come to this dead little 
place where there ’s nothing to do.’’ .- 

‘**T would have looked a little better, 
anyway. The truth is they were dread- 
ful afraid she ’d bea lecturer or some- 
thing; and disgrace ’em forever. So they 
did n’t oppose it none when she come to 
marry him,—thought she’d settle down 
and give up some of her queer notions 
about reclaimin’ folks. She didn’t settle 
down quite as quiet as they expected 
her to, so they just let her alone, never 
come nigh her! Now here they are, 
prosperous and well dressed an’ feelin’ 
mighty bad. I guess she’s settled down 
quiet enough for ’em now! ”’ 

‘*His children wa’n’t pleased at all. 
Everybody knows that. It must have 
seemed silly to ’em to see their pa shinin’ 
around with his old sweetheart, pertendin’ 
he was young. I guess Clara thought 
she could keep her pa’s house herself.’’ 
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** And Clara is a good cook and handy, 
—her pa found that out when she went 
away. We all know Mrs. Hale was no 
housekeeper. I|’ve heard he actually 
had to get his own breakfasts! And 
somehow, I don’t believe getting when 
she was old what she wanted when she 
was young ever made her very happy.”’ 

Here Mrs. Keets’s voice poured forth its 
largesse: ‘‘ He’s had the church fixed 
beautiful,—shows he thought lots of her 
anyhow, an’ | know he feels real bad. 
He didn’t eat hardly any breakfast, an’ 
broke right down cryin’ in the middle of 
the blessin’. He was dreadful afraid she 
did n’t die in the Lord, though he’s called 
special meetin’s for her time and again. 
She never was convicted of her sins,— 
not up to the last minute. It was dread- 
ful hard on him,—and him a deacon ! 

‘There ain’t no use denyin’ it, she 
was queer, just about the queerest 
woman | ever seen. I’ve known her get 
right up in the middle of prayers if she 
happened to think of something she 
wanted to do, an’ go an’ do it. Brother 
Hale does pray a good long time anyway, 
an’ with the Bible readin’ an’ sayin’ 
what he’s got to say, I’ve known him 
put in three quarters of an hour after 
breakfast. After she started the nur- 
sery, she just naturally had to get the 
rooms warm for them children before 
seven o’clock, so when she thought he’d 
prayed long enough, she just got up from 
her knees an’ went an’ built the fires. 
You can’t blame her none, but it must 
have seemed dreadful odd for him to be 
prayin’ along by himself. He told Brother 
Cross about it an’ asked him what he 
ought to do, an’ Sister Cross, she 
told me. 

‘She wa’n’t religious, an’ yet she 
was always runnin’ after reforms, hold- 
in’ that morality didn’t have no sex, 
that folks ought n’t to take their bitters, 
an’ that there wa’n’t no such thing as or- 
iginal sin. I’ve noticed this, that when 
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folks who ain’t religious take hold of 
morality, they make a mess of it. But 
't wa’n’t his fault if she wa’ n’t saved. 
They do say she died just to get shet of 
bein’ nagged to death about her soul. Of 
course we know that ain’t so, but | 
could n’t help but think of it when I saw 
ner lyin’ there all white an’ still, not 
botherin’ herself about nobody else’s 
miseries, nor worryin’ about the lack of 
brotherly love betwixt folks,—nothin’ 
whatever to do but just be that same 
soul she never had time to bring to sal- 
vation. ’*T was real depressin’. I didn’t 
wonder he cried. 

‘*She was a mighty queer woman and 
i don’t think he ever understood her,— 
| don’t think any of us did.’’ 

‘« She certainly was queer.”’ 

‘* Yes, she was queer,”’ 

A woman, richly over-dressed, brushed 
rudely by them. Her sultry eyes and 
curling lips proclaimed her from across 
the river. 

‘*You bettah be gittin’ ready foh to 
tie her shoes!’’ she flashed at them as 
she swept by. 

Mrs. Speers recovered herself with a 
gasp. ‘*My! the face of that kind of 
folks! Thank goodness they won’t have 
no call to come around here, now that 
Mrs. Hale is gone,—though she meant 
well. But I can’t see as she ever did 
any good makin’ friends of ’em.’’ 

The richly dressed woman joined the 
“roup at the church steps. , 


In one room of the house with the som- 
ber ornament She lay in state, and the 
Reverend Henry Cross knelt beside her, 
interceding with her God—by special re- 
The room should have been the 
but had been turned to other 
Low tables were pushed against 
the wall, and about these little chairs 
Were placed in orderly array. Boxes of 
were shoved under the tables. 


quest. 
parlor, 


licac 
uses, 


toys 


Some shelves, in reach of diminutive 
statures, held gayly bound, cloth-leaved, 
much-handled books. Bright-colored 
pictures adorned the walls. The many 
windows were heavily curtained for the 
present occasion, but even the unaccus- 
tomed shadows and the long, black couch 
on which She lay, failed to rob the room 
of a certain bright, innate hilarity. It 
was preéminently a room to live in, or 
having lived and toiled, one in which to 
lie down with folded hands, as She was 
now doing, for a little well earned rest. 
There was but one somber thing in it,— 
the pastor. He had finished his prayer, 
and as he knelt, he looked around the 
room. He liked that room. He had been 
in it many times when it was vibrant 
with children’s voices. He rose from his 
knees and looked at his watch, pursing 
up his lips and frowning a little at the 
march of time. Then he tiptoed into the 


sitting-room, where a solitary attendant 


sat. 

‘‘Is every thing ready? 
time,’’ he whispered. 

‘IT guess so. They ’re in there,”’ in- 
dicating the little bed-room where his 
children and her children were ‘‘ making 
it up.’”’ 

From its closed door came a strained . 
voice, ‘‘ What difference does it make 
how we walk! She won’t care now!”’ 

**Hu-sh-sh ! ” 

‘The pastor made haste to tap at the 
door, which was opened a few inches and 
a whispered conference followed: then it 
was flung wide and they came out, his 
children and her children, two and two, 
walking decorously, with eyes bent 
down. They had made it up. 

The pastor led them to the parlor that 
they might have a last look at her and 
pray in unison for the passing of her soul. 
He raised his voice in supplication for the 
Mourners,—for him, for his children, and 
her children. His voice was muffled by 
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the sound of their sobbing, for tears were 
shed,—stiff, bitter, unaccustomed tears. 
Let no one doubt but they were genuine, 
—She would never have doubted. 

She lay there very quietly, but on her 
lips was the same message that had been 
there in life. It was wonderful, the sub- 
tilty and variety of expression in her 
face. It was as if some magic mirror 
presented to each spectator all that which 
a dilatory conscience had long neglected. 
Those who had hated her, might hate 
her still, for the face was as austere, as 
condemning, as the small and mean had 
ever found it. Those who had thought 
her queer, might still think her queer, 
for there was in her expression the same 
lofty disregard for conventionalities, for 
proprieties, which had ever characterized 
her. She had always been untrammeled 
and direct. One could fancy that, un- 
heralded, she had confronted Him with, 
‘*Lord, I have this day brought unto 
Thee a soul!’’ and prostrated herself at 
His feet. And those who had loved her, 
might love her still, and looking at that 
face, see nothing there to mar its 
charity, compassion, and boundless sym- 
pathy. To the sad old world, the world 
that suffered, the world with ‘‘ pariah ’’ 
stamped in red upon its brow, she would 
still be as she had ever been, a friend 
and a symbol of Hope. Dear face !— 
dear, patient, yearning, unsatisfied face ! 
—the prayer is over. 

It was but a short distance to the 
church, and the pall-bearers carried her 
there. First came the home pastor and 
a brother clergyman, pacing slowly, 
slowly ; then She came, borne by her 
six pall-bearers, alone, apart, as she had 
always been when among the orderly 
and the elect; then the Mourners, two 
and two; the Respectable group which 
had gathered at Mrs. Speers’s gate, and 
more Respectable People who were loit- 
ering on the way. Never before had she 
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done anything so correctly, so properly. 
She, who always forgot something, who 
always hurried to catch trains, who was 
always late,—bonnet awry and wisps of 
gray hair flying,—passed slowly, slowly 
on,—nothing forgotten, nothing neg- 
lected. 

‘*Humph!”’ in whisper, ‘* one family ! 
Too bad she could n’t see it !”’ 

** It’s the will of God. Nothing else 
would ever have brought them to- 
gether !’”’ 

‘«] guess she would have been willing 
to die if she could just have seen that. 
They look like brothers and sisters ! ”’ 

‘‘ They had n’t spoke for years! Her 
children thought hisn wa’n’t good enough, 
and his just thought they’d show ’em!” 

At the church door was a motley 
crowd, an unorganized, ill-dressed, surg- 
ing crowd. Her crowd. Among them 
the over-dressed women looked aggres- 
sively prosperous. Silently they parted 
to the right and to the left, silently they 
stood and waited, and each head was 
bare. Through these ranks they passed, 
—the Ministers, the Pall-Bearers, the 
Mourners, the Respectable People, two 
and two. Into the church, well to the 
front, they went and took their seats. 
Then came the crowd, not two and two, 
but jostling, pushing, yet silently—for 
them. 

** Move along, can’t you! ”’ 

‘* Get off my toes, damn you !—God 
forgive me!”’ 

‘* There’s a seat. 
Hsh-sh !”’ 

‘*Hsh-sh !”’ 

‘* Hsh-sh-sh !”’ 

They took all the vacant seats and 
filled the aisles, but they did not crowd 
in front ; they did not venture near the 
reserved seats ; they respected the Mourn- 
ers. 

There was a prayer, a hymn, and a 
sermon,—a short sermon, but one re- 


Can’t you get it? 
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membered long. Poor, stunted, ill-used 
Brother Cross! She had been kind to 
him ‘and he was grateful. He thought 
her work had been good, and he did not 
wish that it should die with her, even 
though her methods had not always been 
methods of wisdom. She was too zeal- 
ous, too impatient, too extreme, but her 
work had been in the right direction. 
Moreover, he was not sorry for a chance 
to free his mind from certain bitter 
thoughts which had long been repressed, 
—and what better time to deliver them 
than now, behind the earth-works of Sis- 
ter Hale? 

‘‘Brothers and Sisters, | have been 
asked to preach Sister Hale’s funeral ser- 
mon, and now that I am here | must say 
that | am not prepared,—l cannot preach 
asermon. I stand in the presence of a 
sermon symbolized, her life work, and | 
—I cannet preach asermon. But! will 
quote to-you some passages from hers. 

‘I called on Sister Hale a few days 
before she died, and | said, ‘Have you 
made your peace with God?’ She an- 
swered, ‘No, we have always dwelt to- 
gether in peace.’ And I said, ‘ You seem 
well assured. Beware lest your feet 
stumble!’ She replied, ‘He has always 
been with me; not for a moment have | 
been alone.’ That was a strange asser- 
tion to make, for you and | — who have 
so often been alone — know that Sister 
Hale was not an orthodox woman. We 
have often deplored this: we have made 
her the special subject of prayer, and we 
cannot say that in one single instance she 
or the Lord answered our prayers. She 
died unconverted, and | for one, am con- 
tent to leave her account with Him who 
could let her die thus and die at peace. 

“You know that Sister Hale was 
queer in other ways. We ’ve often 
talked about it. Some of us have criti- 
cized her, some of us have disliked her. 
Let us not deny it because she is gone,— 


we did not deny it while she was here. 
But let us pause a moment and see why 
this was so. She was a busy woman. 
What did she do? Well, she gave part 
of her house for a nursery and kinder- 
garten where the women who work in 
the canneries could leave their children 
from morning till night and know that 
they were safe and warm and fed. It 
did n’t cost us anything, and we ap- 
proved of it, all of us. I’m afraid we 
forgot to tell her so. 

‘* She changed our poor-house, which 
was a disgrace to the community, into 
a comfortable home for the old and sick, 
His sick, who had not where to lay their 
heads. We did not altogether approve 
of that. It increased our taxes and put 
a premium on poverty. I remember a 
committee waited on Sister Hale and 
told her so; and I remember that Sister 
Hale said things to that committee that 
they did n’t like. She believed that each 
was to be his brother’s keeper,— and not 
keeper of swine,—and she told them 
that poverty and sin had never provided 
a more wretched place for the unfortun- 
ate than this County had for its poor, 
and at last she had her way. We are 
still paying for it! 

‘* She had other notions. She believed 
that the children ought to be given a 
chance. You know she tried to start a 
box factory here —just for our own. 
children — where: they could work two 
hours a day, study four, and play the 
rest of the time ; be paid for what they 
did, and in return, pay for what they 
got; and we were never, never to think 
— we grown folks — that we were giving 
more than we received, that we were 
philanthropists, and that those little chil- 
dren were living on charity. That was 
her way of keeping our fine poor-house 
empty. And she wanted each of us to 
stop in our busy life and make friends 
with those children, — or just stand 
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around ready and let them make friends 
with us. That ’s what Sister Hale 
wanted,— that our right hand should give 
to the left, and that the left should not 
feel ashamed, but as one who has the 
right, as an equal and a friend, should 
return to that right hand tenfold; and 
that the right hand should never say, or 
even think, ‘1 but receive my own again 
from my creature whom | have made!’ 
Sister Hale wanted a good deal. 

‘* We know how well she planned, but 
we did n’t help her. We are Christians, 
peaceable and law-abiding,— when we 
keep our fences up and the bars closed,— 
but we knew we could not work together. 
We knew that bickerings and jealousies 
and suspicions would creep in as they 
have always crept in,— and we could n’t 
pull together. Too long have our hands 
been against every man, and every 
man’s hand against us! Sister Hale 
could n’t carry out her plan alone. It 


needed money to start with, and she 
was n’ta rich woman,— so it fell through. 
Those children have been growing up 


with idle hands. With idle hands ? Who 
creep into our gardens at night and steal 
our choice fruits ? Who rifle our hen- 
houses ? Who, as we walk across the 
street in our respectable black coats, 
jeer at us, and call after us, ‘ Ain’t ye 
never hearn tell of Christ?” Oh, they 
know us! They ’ve been to our Sunday- 
schools,— once in a while. 

‘* No, we did n’t help her, but she did 
what she could. She let them know 
that she understood them and felt for 
them, even if ’t was only a matter of 
stealing rides on the electric cars. | don’t 
think she ever asked them if they loved 
Jesus,— why should they love Jesus ?— 
but I’ve seen her sit down on a door 
step and explain the use of the brakes 
and the trolley, and tell them of the good 
and ill worked in this world by that po- 
tent force now acting under the guidance 
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of the motor-man, though you could n’t 
hear it, or see it, or feel it— with the 
hands — but you could feel it all through 
you, like a conscience! Do yousuppose 


one of them will ever forget it ? or that 


there was one of them who did n’t tack 
a moral to it? I’ve seen those little 
boys flush up under the dirt, and twist 
around on one foot when she went by,— 
so afraid she would n’t see them! Why, 
‘that was their way of lifting their hats! 
And I’ve seen the little unkept girls 
clinging to her gown and holding her 
hands! 

‘*We all approve of this. It is a little 
light shining in a dark place, and we ap- 
prove. Sister Hale did other things of 
which we did not approve. She closed 
the saloons in this town,— yes, we may 
say she did it. Some of us have n’t for- 
given her for it yet. Our sister city gets 
all our trade! Oh, there are some things 
which cannot be forgiven, even to the 
dead! 

“You know how we ’ve prayed to 
save the fallen women of our town. 
What we ’ve intended to save them /0, 
1’m sure | don’t know. We did n’t in- 
tend to give them work,—I’m sure of 
that. We would n’t have them around. 
We never could knew that they had 
really reformed. We can’t trust such 
people. We did n’t intend to give them 
love and sympathy,— |’ m sure of that. 
We could n’t. Something inborn, some- 
thing fine and high, hedged us about as 
with armor. We called a meeting in 
their behalf, and invited Sister Hale. 
She came. She spoke. We have not 
yet recovered from the shock of her 
words. You know that after that, some 
of us had to drop her acquaintance. We 
could n’t have the very citadel of purity 
stormed like that. 

‘Some of her friends are here today. 
You don’t know them. | don’t know 
them. Is there not one among us who 
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can take her place? They don’t want 
us. They did n’t want her,— once; but 
today —do they want her today!”’ 
There was a stir among that close- 
pressed throng. They were listening 
eagerly, conscious of being used to point 
a moral. Down in front there was 
sobbing among the Mourners, but in Her 
silent crowd was no crying. They were 
a people who seldom regretted or looked 
back; and without repentance, what 
need of tears? Yet at the preacher’s 
question there passed over them a surge, 
a sigh, as though the deeps were moving. 
The Respectable People who were always 
right stared straight before them, while 
those who dallied on the border-land 
bent restless eyes upon the floor. What 
narrow, keen, suspicious faces! He felt, 
he knew, that they were judging him— 
they were condemning him! And he de- 
pended for his bread, aye for his chil- 
dren’s bread, upon the approval of these 


hard-lipped people who rigorously kept 


the letter of the law! To his credit be 
it said, that it was the sense of failure 
which hurt him most as he stepped down 
beside her. He removed the flowers 
from the glass plate and stood a moment 
looking at her. Then he raised his 
head. 

‘‘ There was once a sower who went 
forth to sow. Some of the seeds fell 
among thorns, and the thorns sprang up 
and choked them. Some fell upon stony 
places where they had not much earth. 
Here they sprang up quickly, but with- 
out root, and the sun scorched them and 
they withered away. And some fell by 
the wayside and the birds of the air came 
— and were fed. 

‘“‘It is thus He considers the ravens 
when they cry for food. Think you that 
His sower is unworthy of her hire though 
no havest ripens to her hand? Verily | 
Say unto you, even today she has re- 
ward! And unto you, whose time is yet 
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to come, | say, if ye go not and pluck out 
the thorns from among her seeds, and 
carry earth and water to those stony 
places, it shall be on the Judgment Day 
as though ye had not been!’’ 

He went to his chair and sank down 
trembling, his face in his hand. The 
brother clergyman rose hastily, and in a 
meek, frightened voice poured forth the 
usual supplications, the oil upon the 
troubled waters. 

Then they came softly and in order, 
the Respectable People, and looked .at 
her. After them, silently pushing, came 
Her crowd,—all save one, who could 
hardly be numbered with that throng, 
yet there were grave reasons why he 
should not be classed among Respectable 
People. 

He was tall, broad-shouldered, young, 
with the sinewy frame and hard, flexible 
hands of the mechanic. His rugged, 
handsome face was white now under its 
russet coloring. He had come to her 
funeral because he could not stay away, 
because she was a good woman he knew. 
He had avoided her while she lived, but 
to little purpose, for she had hunted him 
out in the shops, at his boarding-house, 
in the resorts where he took his wild 
pleasures, to urge his duties — what she 
conceived to be his duties — upon him. 
Her persistency had made him impatient; 
it had made him furious; he had cursed 
under his breath. Yet he had always 
listened to her. He was glad that he 
had always listened to her. Why, when 
he had seen her last, how she had re- 
buked him, exhorted, admonished. And 
there was the little book she had given 
him, which he had not read. When he 
first took it up, it opened of itself at just 
one place where she had masked and 
underscored a passage. She might as 
well have been sitting there pointing her 
finger at him. He had flung the book 
away with an oath, but those words he 
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the very bed in which 
she rested. Gaunt, 
haggard men fromthe 
factory were there, 
reckless women from 
—no one knew where, 
sin-wise children from 
the streets. Theirs 
were not good faces. 
Sin and want and toil 
were written all over 
them. Evidently the 
devil had not paid 
them well for services 
rendered, yet such as 
they were, they came 
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could not forget. He had not heard much 
of the sermon because of those words 
sounded over and over again,— ‘‘ Love 
is better than passion; duty is greater 
than pleasure; restitution is more than 


repentance.’’ No, he could not look at 
her, now that she would not care for 
faltering promises or tardy contrition, 
now that his inmost heart was bare be- 
fore her. ‘‘ Duty is greater than pleas- 
ure; restitution is more than repent- 
ance.’”’ He must go and make it up to 
Nanette. 

Down in front her crowd surged around 
her, disarranging the flowers, jostling 


and looked at her, 
their friend. They did not pass on in 
orderly fashion. Was that old woman go- 
ing to stay there all day and give nobody 
else a chance ? The preacher heard her 
mumble, ‘* The Blessed,—the Blessed,’’ 
and saw her make the long neglected 
sign of the cross. ‘‘ You must move on, 
—there are others,’’ he whispered. 

As they crowded down and were 
pushed this way and that, their silence 
was broken. Their bodies began to sway 
in unison. A murmur, low and musical, 
was rising, was taking possession of 
them, was carrying them off their feet. 
Some raised their arms above their 
heads and beat a sobbing measure in 
keeping with the swaying of their bodies, 
with the rhythm of their song,—a street 
song that one hears sometimes when 
summer twilight, coming to back alleys 
and garbaged streets, attunes the heart 
to worship. Singing softly, despairingly, 
they gathered ever closer and did not 
pass on. 

‘We’ ll carry her.’’ 

‘* Let us carry her!”’ 

‘* She would !”’ 

They waited for no answer, and she 
went out among friends. She, who had 
given so much in love, received at last 
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the service of affection. They swarmed 
down the center of the street, for the 
beaten ways were far too narrow for 
those who walked not two and two. 
Their song went with them, with its ac- 
companiment of uplifted, swaying arms 
and softly clapping hands. Yet they 
moved decorously, She and Her crowd. 
After them came the Ministers, the 
Mourners, the Pall-bearers with nothing 
to bear, and the Respectable People. 
Thus they passed, not to the graveyard, 
but to the depot, for she was not to be 
buried like other people,—sothought Her 
crowd,—but was to rest in some secret 
place, some high and holy summit, where, 
on the Judgment Day He would come 
first to claim his own. 

The train came. She was not late. It 


4it 


went, and her crowd slipped away to 
their underworld, while her children and 
his children, with drooping lids veiling 
their enmity, went back to business, to 
life, and to pleasure. 

Alas for the fulness of harvest ! —Yet 
for a humble gleaner there was some- 
what to bind into sheaves. Far up the 
track stood three figures, a man and a 
woman with a little child between them. 
They strained their eyes after the van- 
ishing train. Thesteel rails at their feet 
vibrated with its farewell rumble and set 
the sermon of Her life throbbing into mu- 
sic: ‘‘ Love is better than passion; Duty 
is greater than pleasure.”’ 

Such, poor and pitiful, was the harvest, 
but the sower would not have counted it 


small. 
L. B. Bridgman. 
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BOOK II. 


X. 


R. BARRINGTON, following a 
general principle which he 
had laid down early in his 
married life, said nothing to 
his wife about the strained 
relations existing between 

Helen and her husband, nor did he call 
her attention to the obnoxious paragraph 
in the Hornet.. The salient object of this 
reticence was to shield her from annoy- 
ance and worry. Her health was failing, 
and with it her spirits. Of late she had 
sunk into a physical and mental lethargy 
most distressing to her husband. His op- 
timism seemed to provoke a counter pes- 
Segun in August Number, 1895. 


simism, a source of continual irritation to 
so sanguine a man. 

‘* You must rouse yourself,’’ he would 
say, — urging her, in the words of Mrs. 
Chick, ‘‘ to make an effort.”’ 

‘*1 only want to be left alone, Rufus,’’ 
she would reply gently. ‘I am tired, 
very tired. Why should | make an ef- 
fort? The children are gone. Let me 
rest.”’ 

The doctor —the same learned igno- 
ramus that had attended Helen— mut- 
tered something about cardiac troubles, 
and prescribed half the drugs in the Phar- 
macopeia. Mr. Barrington upon the day 
following the events detailed in the last 
chapter called in Fortescue. 
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‘*Mrs. Barrington,’’ said that brilliant 
son of Aesculapius, ‘‘ is suffering from in- 
digestion caused by cerebral disturbance. 
She is worrying herself into her grave. 
Find out the cause of the worry and I will 
prescribe.’’ 

‘« Alice,’’ said Mr. Barrington, the same 
afternoon, ‘‘ we have been man and wife 
for some thirty years. Iam entitled to 
your full confidence. You have some- 
thing on your mind. What is it?”’ 

‘* You would not understand,’’ she fal- 
tered, turning away her graceful head, 
with its nimbus of silvery hair. 

‘*] will try to understand,’’ he re- 
turned humbly ; so humbly that she was 
touched and held out her hand. 

‘* Rufus, |’m frightened — terrified.’’ 

‘* What frightens you, my poor Alice?’’ 

‘* Death,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I am dy- 
ing,— 1 know it, and —and | don’t want 
to die.’’ 

‘*No one does,’’ he answered moodily. 

‘Rufus, you remember the lines in 
Thanatopsis ? If I could feel that I was 
lying down to pleasant dreams | could 
die gladly, but the dream, | fear, will not 
be pleasant.’’ 

‘*What have you done,”’ he cried al- 
most roughly, ‘‘ that you should fear the 
hereafter,— if there be a hereafter ?’’ 

‘| have not done my duty,’’ she re- 
turned pathetically. ‘* Look at Helen and 
Henry. | might have guided them aright, 
but they have gone astray. Both are 
headstrong and wilful.’ 

** Don't leave out Dick,’’ said her hus- 
band. 

** Dick is different. 1am not so anx- 
ious about him, but the others,— O, Ru- 
fus, | reproach myself night and day. It 
is my fault that she married Hector. | 
liked him because he sang pretty songs 
and went regularly to church. The rest 
I took for granted. I have taken too 
much for granted. I have had too easy 
atime. You remember that I| refused to 
punish Henry when he told mea lie. | 
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shirked my obligations then and since 
then. And my punishment is to come. 
Don’t let me die, Rufus.’’ 

The childishness of the appeal cut him 
to the quick. He appreciated the signif- 
icance of her words. He had taught her 
to be helpless ; to lean upon him ; to defer 
in all things to his riper judgment. He 
had turned her from a woman into a para- 
site ; had relieved her of all responsibil- 
ity ; had kept her for ornament, not for 
use. 

‘«In the sight of God,’’ she’said stead- 
ily, ‘* my life has been a failure.’’ 

Rufus Barrington started at the phrase. 
He had applied, tentatively, the word 
failure to himself only the day before. 
Could it be possible that after these years 
of prosperity and success, as the world 
counts success, that he and his wife were 
to be inscribéd in the Book of Fate as 
Failures ! 

‘‘ The word failure,’’ he said, and his 
voice trembled, ‘‘is a detestable one, but, 
Alice, | have made my failures the step- 
ping stones to success. The lower rungs 
of the ladder of life are often rotten.”’ 

‘‘] fear,’’ she sighed, ‘‘ that in pulling 
yourself up, dear, you have unwittingly 
pushed me down.” 

No more was said, but the great banker 
lay awake that night and tried vainly to 
digest that last sentence. He repeated to 
Fortescue a portion of the conversation 
and that young man drew his own deduc- 
tion. 

‘*Mr. Barrington,’’ he said thought- 
fully, ‘‘1 think you told me that you were 
going to New York. Take Mrs. Barring- 
ton with you. And pardon me, but let 
her share for a season all your business 
cares, great and small.’’ 

‘*What! Why, Doctor S-—— said she 
was on no account to leave home: on no 
account to be disturbed by petty cares. 
He prescribed practically your own treat- 
ment,-— rest.’’ 

Fortescue shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘*] believe in the stimulus of change.”’ 

‘| should like to take her along,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Barrington, stroking his beard. 
‘*It would brace me up, too, to talk over 
with her my affairs. A man must talk, 
Doctor, even if he has to practise on his 
own wife. Yes, yes, | shall take your 
advice. We will make a regular honey- 
moon of it—hey? Darby and Joan— 
capital !”’ 

His rugged face brightened as he made 
his plans. Certainly, he reflected, For- 
tescue was a man of talent, of genius. 

‘How is the horse I gave you ?’’ he 
asked, with something of his normal 
cheeriness. ‘‘What have you named 
him ?”’ 

‘*1 call him Dick, sir,— after your son.”’ 

‘*1 wish Dick had some of your sense. 
He is cranky. Have you heard from him 
lately? ”? 

Fortescue detected a note of anxiety in 
his voice. 

‘1 had a letter only last night. Would 
you care to read it ?’’ 

Mr. Barrington held out his right hand 
and fumbled with the other for his 
vlasses.”’ 

‘My dear Cyrus,”’ the letter began. 


Stern necessity, with the clavos trabales, the 
classic spikes, has nailed meat last. 1 am actu- 
ally earning my bread and butter and eating it 
with the utmost relish, as a reporter on the staff 
’ of the Enquirer. | met a man, Cassius Quirk, 
who considers himself under obligations to me for 
a trifling’ service | once rendered him. He has 
thrown some rather amusing work my way. His 
paper — the Enquirer aforesaid — is getting up one 
of their big editions and the crowning feagure of 
the enterprise is to be a series of interviews with 
the officers of the labor organizations. The re- 

orters engaged in collecting the material have 

igent instructions. We are permitted to drape 
appropriately the ideas of the interviewed, but 
re denied the right of individual expression, 
Vhich is quite as it should be. | will write you 
again, but cannot give you my address, as | am 
constantly on the move. 

* Si quis me quaeret Rufus,— which loosely con- 
trued means, if my dear old daddy asks any 


questions,— tell him that | am fit as a fiddle, and 
studying men without manners. I have had al- 
ready some queer adventures. Take care of 


yourself. 
CHESTER BARRINGTON. 


P. S. Jewelry being obviously out of place 
even in my name, | have dispensed with the 
**ring,” and am known to my many unwashed 
friends as Chester Barton. 


‘* The boy has the pride of Satan,’’ re- 
marked his father as he returned the let- 
ter to Fortescue. ‘‘ He won’t touch his 
allowance. But this work may do him 
good and open his eyes. He has an idea,”’ 
— the old man laughed harshly,—‘ that 
poor men are honest.”’ 

‘« He is an éxcellent fellow,’’ said For- 
tescue warmly. 

‘* He is a fool,’’ snapped Mr. Barring- 
ton. ‘* But he will come to his senses. 
I wash my hands of him. When he tires 
of quill-driving and the elevating society 
of the Knights of Labor,1 shall expect an 
apology. You can tell him so from me. 
And now, Doctor, | wish to speak to you 
upon another subject very near my heart. 
Our relations have been so confidential 
that I have no hesitation in discussing 
frankly with you the unhappy relations 
that exist between my daughter and her 
husband.”’ 

He paused. The two men were sitting 
in the library, and the luxury of its ap- 
pointments seemed to strike the owner 
suddenly. 

‘*] would cheerfully exchange all of 
this,’’ he waved his hand, ‘‘ for a four- 
room cottage on a mountain claim, if | 
could make my wife a well woman and 
undo that wretched marriage.’’ 

These emphatic words touched Fortes- 
cue. He had not given the banker credit 
for such sentiments. 

‘*] fear,’’ continued Mr. Barrington, 
‘*that Desmond drinks very heavily.’’ 

Fortescue nodded. Desmond’s remark- 
able capacity for cocktails was becoming 
the talk of the town. 
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‘‘Bad— bad! I have learned only 
lately that his father before him was a 
drunkard. It’s in the blood. | ought to 
have known of it; my negligence in the 
matter was most culpable ; but, Doctor, 
can nothing be done? There is the Gold 
Cure.”’ 

‘*1’m_ hardly on speaking terms with 
Mr. Desmond,”’ returned Fortescue. ‘‘ He 
resented my action in keeping him away 
from his wife. In fact he is positively 
rude to me.”’ 

‘Ah! And this good-looking nurse, 
Stella Johnson, with whom Helen seems 
to be infatuated. Did you recommend 
her ? And if so, what do you know about 
her ?’’ What is her record ? 

‘| did not recommend Miss Johnson, 
and I know nothing of her record. Asa 
physician it is enough for me to be satis- 
fied that she is an accomplished nurse 
and an unusually clever woman.’’ 

** Unscrupulous ? ”’ 

‘*] have no reason to think so. 
icent, perhaps.”’ 

‘*Would she be capable, in your opin- 
ion, of —er— making mischief between 
man and wife. My son-in-law hinted at 
something of the kind. For God’s sake, 
Fortescue, if you can help me at this 
pinch, do so.”’ 

** My dear sir, | know nothing of Miss 
Johnson. Probably she has had some 
trouble. She is certainly proud. Per- 
sonally | am under obligations to her. 
She helped me in my laboratory. For a 
woman with her limited education she 
made the most astonishing progress in 
analytical chemistry.’’ 

**] don’t like that,’’ growled Mr. Bar- 
rington. ‘She has infected Helen with 
some of her ideas. They spend hours 
together, fussing with a microscope. Well, 
Doctor, you are a busy man, so’l won’t 
detain you any longer. I wish you could 
have told me something about this nurse.”’ 

‘*She lived in or near Los Angeles,’’ 


Ret- 
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said Fortescue, as he shook hands, ‘‘ That 
is the extent of my knowledge.”’ 

But Mr. Barrington was not satisfied 
with this meager information. He dis- 
liked anything which smacked —as he 
expressed it— of mystery. Putting two 
and two together, he had decided, in his 
impetuous fashion, that Stella Johnson 
was responsible for these scandalous rev- 
els. No man, he reflected, takes sud- 
denly to indecent dissipation without 
cogent reasons. Hector, doubtless, had 
always liked a cocktail too well, but he 
had respected the conventionalities even 
in his cups, and never took his horses 
out on Sunday. That he should now 
proclaim himself publicly to be a sot ar- 
gued a mystery, and that mystery the 
banker determined to plumb to its depths. 
Accordingly, he sent for a private detec- 
tive of proved discretion, and instructed 
him to hunt up the nurse’s record, and 
report at length, and as soon as possible. 
The man went South that very evening 
with a pass in his pocket-book and a 
handsome check — on account. 

Acting upon Fortescue’s advice, Mr. 
Barrington cautiously confided to his wife 
a small percentage of his cares and wor- 
ries. 

*‘1’m carrying a big load, Alice. | 
once hoped that Henry and Dick would 
bear their portion of it, but that hope has 
exploded.’’ 

‘* You always liked to stand alone.”’ 

‘* True, but !’m getting along in years, 
Alice, and somehow my capacity for work 
seemg impaired. I need help. In fact,” 
he added, watching the effect of his words, 
*«] need you.”’ 

‘*Me ?’’ she repeated, with a faint 
flush. ‘‘ Why, Rufus, you are joking.”’ 

‘* Not at all. 1 propose to take you to 
New York. More, | propose to talk over 
with you my affairs. Confound it, as | 
told Fortescue, a man must talk with 
some one.”’ 
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‘* But not with his own wife.”’ 

‘* Yes, with his own wife.’’ 

‘It is too late, dear.’’ 

‘‘We shall see. You have a good 
head, Alice, but you have allowed your 
wits to go wool-gathering. | call that 
theosophy of yours wool-gathering.”’ 

‘*] don’t read theosophy any longer. 
It does not satisfy me, Rufus.”’ 

‘Very little of it would satisfy me,”’ 
said her husband. He began immediately 
to discuss their plans for the journey, 
noting with chagrin that she shrank from 
the discomforts of travel and only con- 
sented to accompany him with the great- 
est reluctance. None the less her eyes 
brightened when he laid before her the 
magnitude of the interests involved, and 
her habitual apathy gave place to a timid 
sympathy which both touched and 
pleased him. Fortescue was right after 
all. 

‘*] have heard again from Pixler,’’ he 
said presently. He has written me two 
threatening letters in the last week. 
Says he has power and will use it; that 
he is the head of some secret ofganiza- 
tion, and a lot more rubbish to the same 
effect. 1 must set the police at him.’’ 

‘*| have always had a feeling, Rufus, 
that that man would work us a mischief. 
Would it not be better to do something 
for him ?”’ 

‘“ Why, Alice, where are your princi- 
ples fees 

‘*] don’t know,’’ she answered, speak- 
ing the simple truth. Her principles, long 
ago, had taken wing, blown far and wide 
by the windy sophistry of her husband. 

‘‘By Jupiter,’’ he said irritably, ‘1 

elieve you. That is the main trouble 
ith you, Alice ; you have no principles, 
othing salted down. Where should I be 
without my principles ? But you women 
when you let go of your New Testament 
‘airy tales let everything else go by the 
board too. Helen, like you, confounds 
ethics with the Apostles’ Creed.’’ 
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Mrs. Barrington made no reply. She 
was thinking of Aunt Mary. Since that 
lady’s return to California the sisters had 
met twice. Mrs. Murray, her orthodoxy 
sharpened by contact with the Church of 
England, had once more thrown down the 
gauntlet. Biblical exegesis was her 
strong point and during her stay at Lang- 
ley she had committed to the rector of the 
parish her sister’s case. He had very 
kindly fortified her with arguments and 
most excellent advice. He had urged, 
with some eloquence, the abiding virtues 
of charity. 

‘Your sister,’’ he had said, ‘‘ has lost, 
as you tell me, at once Faith and Hope. 
Use a better weapon than either — 
Love.’’ Mrs. Murray, admitting that in 
the past she had trusted rather too much 
in the efficacy of Dogma and Doctrine, 
consented to try the experiment. She 
had parted from Mrs. Barrington with a 
chilly kiss, she met her with all the 
warmth of early days. She had begged 
her sister to come to her at Menlo; she 
had described with affecting realism the 
church where they had worshiped to- 
gether as girls ; she had visited the grave 
of their mother and gathered there some 
grasses and a sprig of myrtle. It was 
after this interview that Mrs. Barrington 
laid aside the study of theosophy. The 
fruits of that occult science tasted bitter. 
No fragrant memories sweetened them. 

‘¢] should like, Rufus, before I go to 
New York with you, to spend some days 
with Mary.”’ 

‘*How women wander from the sub- 
ject. We were talking of principles. Ah! 
I see: the connection is obvious. Princi- 
ples and Mary go hand in hand. Murray 
was a man of principle. Christian prin- 
ciple, | mean, but his notes of hand were 
always protested. Yes, my dear, you 
can go to Mary, and if you can, hurry up 
this love affair between Phyllis and Fred. 
I don’t like Fred as muchas I did. He 
is aggressively British, but if he will 
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marry Phyllis | shall feel myself under 
obligations to him. With two unmarried 
sons I regard that young woman as a 
source of chronic irritation.’’ 


XI. 


CHETWYND and Langham smoked to- 
gether the calumet of peace, after the 
sober fashion of Englishmen, and enjoyed 
the fumes immensely. They had met face 
to face in the office of the Palace Hotel 
and Fred impetuously extended his hand, 
which Chetwynd cordially grasped. No 
explanations were forthcoming and no 
apologies, but a tacit understanding on 
each side that bygones were to be by- 
gones. After these years of silence both 
men experienced a singular charm in each 
other’s talk and society. Chetwynd 
found his old friend — where he had left 
him — in the deep, well defined rut of the 
Tory squire. Fred’s ideas, opinions 
(which he aired freely), and judgments, 
interlaced with Langley tradition and 
interwoven with inherited prejudice and 
predilection, appealed most comically to 
Chetwynd’s somewhat grim humor. As 
a father playing taw with his small son 
becomes a boy again, so Chetwynd, 
talking frankly with the ingenuous Fred, 
underwent the same delightful rejuvenes- 
cence. Langham, for his part, to con- 
tinue the illustration, had all a boy’s ap- 
preciation and admiration of a famous 
traveler. Chetwynd’s adventures proved 
of absorbing interest, (even weaning his 
mind from thoughts of Phyllis,) and the 
honest, simple fellow would sit by the 
hour with a briarwood pipe between his 
lips and a huge atlas on his knees, follow- 
ing with blunt forefinger the tortuous 
courses of this modern Ulysses. He and 
Chetwynd occupied the same ‘set of 
rooms, and took most of their meals in 
company. Both Rufus Barrington and 
Desmond had put their houses at his dis- 
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posal, but Fred said with a jolly laugh 
that he preferred the independence of a 
hotel. 

‘To tell the truth,’’ he confided to 
Chetwynd, “I don’t quite approve of the 
way they carry on upthere.’’ He jerked 
his hand in the direction of Nob Hill. 
‘* Helen has been kindness itself : a more 
hospitable creature doesn’t walk the 
earth, but — you know what I mean.’’ 

‘1 am not sure that I quite take you, 
Fred.”’ 

‘*] find in that house a go-to-the-devil- 
and-I-won’t-stop-you kind of sentiment 
which staggers me. This fellow Hector 
is, between you and me, a rank outsider ; 
what the deuce Helen ever saw in him 
passes my comprehension. But hang it 
all,— he’s her husband, and she ought to 
show him some wifely respect and con- 
sideration. Why, man, she snubs him 
openly ; snubbed me too, by Jove, when 
I ventured a word of remonstrance. ‘I’m 
taking a liberty,’ I said. ‘ Yes, you are,’ 
she returned in her easy way, ‘and 
don’t repeat it, Fred, or there ’Il be war.’ 
Then there is my cousin Alice and poor 
dear Aunt Mary. They don’t seem to 
hit it off. And Mr. Barrington has hada 
row with Dick. He gave me the facts, 
and naturally my sympathy was with 
Dick. He acted very properly. Do you 
know, John, | feel really sorry for him. 
He ought to have been an Englishman.”’ 

‘*] dare swear you said that to his 
father.”’ 

‘**] believe | did, now you mention it. 
He was rather huffy about it, and said 
Dick had no business instincts. So much 
the better. Business instincts play the 
devil with a fellow,—this commercial 
spirit of America, the spirit which spurs 
a manon to accumulate a pile, is a dam- 
nably selfish spirit. It is out of tune with 
everything and everybody not subservi- 
ent to its individual interest. That is 
why at home we draw a broad line be- 














tween ourselves and those in trade. 1’ll 
draw it broader still when | go back. 
Money grubbers are not fit to black the 
boots of gentlemen. I never understood 
that before. Why, John, only the night 
before last Henry was telling me of a New 
York merchant, a rope maker, one of 
those confounded fellows so absorbed in 
their business that they have eyes and 
ears for nothing outside it. He took 
Henry home with him to dine,— for the 
sake of policy, of course,—and outside his 
house, a fine house on Fifth Avenue, a 
small boy toddled up to him. ‘ Whose 
little boy are you ?’ said the rope-maker. 
‘1’m your little boy,’ replied the kid. By 
Gad, John, it was true. The beggar 
didn’t know his own son. Henry men- 
tioned it at his father’s table as a capital 
joke and everybody laughed, but me— 
Lord, his own son! ’’ 

‘‘ Enough to make a respectable Briton 
leave the country.”’ 

**So I said. You and | think alike, 
John. But Henry took offense. He was 
quite impertinent. He said that if I did n’t 
like the conditions which obtained here 
he advised me to return to Langley. | 
did n’t come here to criticize the natives, 
but hang it, these things are forced upon 
my notice.’’ 

He had confided to Chetwynd the real 
object of his journey, and enlisted his 
sympathies, such as they were. His 
courtship was progressing slowly, in an 
old-fashioned, conservative way. He sent 
Phyllis cart loads of flowers but no candy. 
Candy, he informed all his American 
friends, was nearly as unwholesome as 
hot bread, and the practise of eating it 
in large quantities positively shocking. 
Food of a different kind he supplied liber- 
ally: papers, magazines, all the latest 
books, and a superb copy of Francatelli’s 
Cook-book. ‘It never hurts a woman,” 
he said candidly, ‘‘to know something 
about good living. I noticed, Phyllis, 
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when you were at Langley, that you 
seemed quite indifferent to soups and en- 
trees. I don’t care personally for these 
things, but it is part and parcel of one’s 
life in England.”’ 

Phyllis protested at his generosity, but 
was silenced by Aunt Mary. ‘If my 
own cousin wishes to send me a magazine 
or two, what business is that, miss, of 
yours ?”’ 

He came to Menlo regularly twice a 
week, but the greater portion of each 
visit was devoted to Aunt Mary, with 
whom he exchanged ideas upon many in- 
teresting subjects, to wit: the poor laws, 
long versus short service in the English ° 
Army ; the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill ; 
the Irish question; the rearing of pheas- 
ants; free trade; Mr. Gladstone (whom 
he regarded as Antichrist); artificial man- 
ures (to which he had devoted much at- 
tention); the price of wheat, and the 
opening of the British Museum on Sun- 
day. Upon all of these subjects he spoke 
well and at great length, listening, in his 
turn, with the greatest patience and cour- 
tesy to the long-winded criticisms and 
comments of Aunt Mary. 

‘He is one in a thousand,’’ she said 
again and again to her niece, but Phyllis 
cast down her luminous eyes and made 
no reply. ‘‘He lives for others,’’ Mrs. 
Murray would repeat, dwelling affection- 
ately upon his many - charities, his 
thoughtfulness, his practical and manly 
piety. ‘‘I feel towards him as a mother 
towards a son.”’ 

‘*You would like to live at Langley, 
Auntie ?’’ 

‘*] should be perfectly happy there. 
My life, dear, as you know, had,had more 
of shadow in it than sunshine, but the 
evening of it will be bright indeed if ’tis 
spent at Langley.”’ 

Of the subject so near her heart she 
said nothing, and Phyllis appreciated fully 
her delicacy and good taste. So many 
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women, she reflected, would have acted 
differently, presuming upon the ties of 
kindred and affection. Her aunt, assur- 
edly, was a true gentlewoman. 


Chetwynd marked the progress of this 
singular courtship with cynical but -not 
unkindly eyes. 

‘«1’m taking my time,’’ said Fred com- 
placently, ‘‘ and going slow.’’ 

‘« In this country,’’ replied Chetwynd, 
‘*the tortoise does not always win the 
race.’’ 

‘¢ Dol understand from that,’’ returned 
Langham, in his heaviest manner, ‘‘ that 
you would advise a man in my position to 
risk the horrors of a refusal.’’ 

‘*No. Only fools get refused. But 
you might take certain-initiatory steps, 
— bearings, so to speak.’’ 

‘*My dear John, I tell you frankly that 
in these matters | don’t know how to box 
the compass.’’ 

Chetwynd laughed. The situation had 
avery comic side to it, and he remem- 
bered the advice of Mr. Pickwick to a 
friend in similar circumstances. 

‘* There are tests, Fred. The A. B.C. 
of courtship.’’ 

‘*But what are they —these tests? 
1’d sooner face a tiger on foot than make 
an ass of myself with a girl hardly out of 
her teens. | think, John, considering our 
old friendship, and the way I used to fag 
for you at Eton, that you might give me 
the points of the game, the elementary 
principles of the art,—eh? The point is 
this, how the deuce am | to find out the 
facts ?’”’ 

‘* Your matrimonial hook is well baited. 
Drop it into the water. The fish, 1’il 
wager, will take it.’’ 
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‘* Phyllis Murray will never marry a 
man for his money. But these tests, 
Fred,— what are they ?”’ 

‘*Read your Ovid. You will find hints 
in the Ars Amatoria.’’ 

* €*] could n’t construe a line of it,— nor 
could you, you-old humbug.’’ 

‘* True. But, Fred, seriously, you have 
beaten about the bush long enough. Come 
to the point. Any girl will respect a man 
who says what he wants simply and un- 
affectedly.”’ 

But Fred, obstinate as Balaam’s mule, 
deferred the irrevocable question. He 
liked, as he said, to ‘‘ go slow.”’ 

The days passed, bringing to San Fran- 
cisco bitter winds and blinding dust. The 
four hundred began to talk seriously of 
bathing suits, tennis flannels, blazers, and 
summer hats. Mr. Barrington and his 
wife went East on their private car 
‘“Menominee,’’ and Del Monte, Castle 
Crags, and the other caravansaries be- 
tween Shasta and San Diego, were pleth- 
oric with boarders. Desmond displayed 
the symmetry of his limbs in the surf at 
Santa Monica, but Helen remained in 
town. Her husband’s absence proved a 
specific against even sand storms and 
trade winds. Not willing to accompany 
him, she deemed it prudent, bearing in 
mind the paragraph in the Hornet, to stay 
at home. Chetwynd, cancelling his East- 
ern engagements, lingered on the Pacific 
Slope, spending most of his time in his 
rooms at the Palace Hotel. He was writ- 
ing his book on Siberia, and his publish- 
ers at this season wrote him several let- 
ters asking for more speed with his copy, 
in his own interest and theirs. These 
peremptory epistles he ignored. His pas- 
sion for Helen had him by the throat. 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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BUTTE COUNTY AND THE 


“N ANSWER to inquiries from 
Eastern sources regarding the 
possibilities of citrus culture 
in Northern California, it has 
been deemed advisable to 
publish in connection with 
the admirable report of the 

manager of the State Board 

of Trade a brief account of 

the success of citrus culture 

in Butte County. I have 

sen two striking examples to serve 

t allthe orchards of the county. Ther- 

lito Colony consists of eight thousand 

s of similar land to that owned by the 

ville Citrus Association, and in 1891, 

y five years from the start, 1242 acres 

iad been planted to citrus orchards. The 

ville Citrus Association, however, is 
ce “ The Heart of the Sacramento,”’ February, 1895. 
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NORTHERN CITRUS BELT. 


entitled to honor as the pioneer citrus 
venture in the Northern Belt. 

The Oroville Citrus Association’s prop- 
erty is located at Thermalito, immediately 
across the river from Oroville. The As- 
sociation was formed by twenty enter- 
prising citizens of the town for the pur- 
pose of developing the fact that citrus 
culture could be successfully and profit- 
ably pursued in so northern a latitude. 
The Association was incorporated late 
in February, 1886, with a capital of 
$20,000 and commenced with twenty 
acres of land which was the following 
year increased to forty acres. It now 
covers over fifty acres, including the 
largest and best selected citrus nursery 
in the State. It has sold over $25,000 of 
nursery stock and has on hand over 150,- 
ooo marketable trees. This is the pio- 
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neer citrus association of Central Califor- 
nia, and from its successful development 
of citrus culture has sprung the various 
colonies and orchards of Northern Cali- 
fornia. It shipped the first full car-load 
of Washington navel oranges to San 
Francisco December, 1893, being the first 
from the Northern Citrus Belt. The crop 
of 1895, eight car-loads, was shipped to 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, 


BANNER QUARTZ MINE. 


yielding a profit of over two hundred 


dollars per acre. This Association has 
exhibited its citrus fruits in every local 
and State citrus fair held in Northern 
California, and has been awarded twenty- 
five premiums for its superior qualities of 
fruit. At the late Atlanta Exposition it 
took a gold medat and other trophies, as set 
forth in the report of Secretary Filcher. 
Oroville has had three citrus fairs, all 


held in canvas pavilions during the 
months of December and January. The 
first Fair, January 12, 1890, was a won- 
der and a surprise to Eastern visitors and 
presented the finest display of ripe citrus 
fruit ever beheld in any country. There 
were oranges in all varieties, lemons in 
six varieties, limes, pomeloes, grape fruit, 
and shaddocks, and various other varie- 
ties, and olives in profusion. 


ENTRANCE TO GOLDEN BUTTERFLY MINE, 


The officers of the Association are: 
Chas. F. Lott, President ; P. R. Persons, 
Vice-President; Ed. Harkness, Secre- 
tary ; E. W. Fogg, Treasurer, who with 
A. F. Jones constitute the Directors of 
the Association. 

The Palermo ‘Colony is located in the 
northwestern part of the Sacramento 
Valley, in Butte County, on the Califor- 
nia Northern Railroad, about 155 miles 


GOLDEN FEATHER CLAIM, 
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north from San Francisco, 75 miles from 
Sacramento, and five miles from the city of 
Oroville, the county seat. The colony 
lands lie, as if designed by the colonists, 
on the first gentle rise from the valley, 
with water and wood in unfailing abun- 
dance. This district is within six hours 
railroad journey from San Francisco and is 


Ree. oT 


composed of 7,000 acres of land which pro- 
duces oranges and other citrus fruits boun- 
tifully, and from four to six weeks earlier 
than Southern California. In 1890 Paler- 
mo. shipped eight cars of oranges and 
these were the first oranges of the season 
shipped from California. In the present 
year it shipped over a hundred car- 
loads. 

The colony was started in 1887.- The 
matter of real interest is the picture pre- 
sented by the growth of a new commun- 
ity, a growth in appearance spontaneous, 
but in reality due to the energy and fore- 
sight of those who labored diligently to 
produce the conditions under which it 
could become productive. 

All California can rejoice with Butte 
and the other counties of the Northern 
Citrus Belt over a triumph so honestly 
and completely won as that at Atlanta. 

S. G. Wilson. 





PACKING ORANGES IN JANUARY, BUTTE COUNTY. 





INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY. 


HE Minister of Finance 
of Belgium, M. Beer- 
naert, opened the Brus- 
sels International Bi- 
Metallic Conference of 
December, 1892, as fol- 
lows : 

"The Conference in which 
you are called upon to take 
part has for its object the 

consideration of one of the mostserious, complex, 
and arduous problems presented to modern 
society. The subject of money touches all eco- 
nomic and social interests; it affects the com- 
merce of the world, and is the real reason of 
more than one unexplained crisis. 

There were proposals as early as the 
seventeenth century for a universal com- 
mon ratio for the money metals, but 
there is no trace in the writings of Amer- 
ican statesmen of the peculiar monetary 
theory on which bimetallism is now 
based. Probably there is no later expo- 
sition of the theory of International Bi- 
metallism than that contained in Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s pamphlet of 1892, and 
Prof. E. B. Andrews’s essays published 
in book form in 1894, under the title of 
** An Honest Dollar,’’ which, condensed, 
is Jevon’s illustration of Wolloski’s doc- 
trine of two balancing hoards; really 
based upon what is known as the quan- 
titative theory of money, which proceeds 
on the assumption that there is a pool of 
money into which a balance of the pre- 
cious metals falls after other uses have 
been satisfied, and that prices rise or fall 
proportionately with an increase or dimin- 
ution of the pool, otherwise stated thus:— 


“Imagine two reservoirs of water, each sub- 
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ject to independent variations of supply and de- 
mand. In the absence of any connecting pipe 
the level of the water in each reservoir will be 
subject to its own fluctuations only, but if we 
open a connection, the water in both will assume 
a certain mean level: and the effects of any ex- 
cessive supply or demand will be distributed over 
the whole area of both reservoirs, which enables 
one metal to take the place of the other as an 
unlimited legal tender.” 


This theory is based on the conception 
of governmental power, —first, as by 
Archbishop Walsh, that ‘‘ While legisla- 
tion cannot directly give value toa thing, 
it can do so indirectly ,—it can set up a de- 
mand which is one of the factors of 


value ’’ ; second, by Professor Andrews, 
that, ‘‘ While law cannot control value 
independently of supply and demand, it 
can set free an economic force which will 
largely control supply and demand them- 
selves.’’ 


**The bimetallist affirms, (1) that the mon- 
etary demand and supply of gold and silver, 
supposing both freely coined, in fixing the pur- 
chasing power of given quantities of them, over- 
whelmingly out-influence the commodity demand 
and supply ; (2) that law can at least establish a 
legal-tender and debt-paying parity between a 
given quantity of gold and a given quantity of 
silver ; which parity treaty could extend through- 
out any number of States; (3) that, since men 
are wont to discharge their pecuniary obligations 
as easily as they can, the existence of such legal- 
tender and debt-paying parity would, in case this 
legal parity should ever for any reason fail to 
match the commercial parity, stimulate the de- 
mand for the cheaper metal, appreciate it, and so 
tend to identify the parities again ; (4) that if the 
field of legal parity is large, embracing in its bi- 
metallic basin a third or even a quarter of the 
world’s gold and silver, unless the value-ratio 
between the two metals denoted by the legal 
parity is widely at variance with the ratio in 
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quantity between the total stocks of the two, the 
aforesaid stimulus of demand for the cheaper 
will overbear every tendency to part the parities 
named, and maintain the unit quantity of gold 
and the unit qugntity of silver perpetually at the 
same value.” 

This reasoning seems to minimize the 
importance of the commercial demand 
for the precious metals for use in the arts 
and as a commodity in international com- 
merce. 

Postulate 1. ‘“‘The bimetallist affirms that 
the monetary demand and supply of gold and 
silver, supposing both freely coined, in fixing the 
purchasing power of given quantities of them, 
overwhelmingly out-influence the commodity 
demand and supply.”’ 

The monetary demand is the demand 
upon the entire money mass, including 
not only money in all its various forms, 
but all the other signs of value and in- 
strumentalities employed in effecting ex- 
changes, of which gold and silver consti- 
tute but a very small portion. The energy 
or pressure of this demand will be indi- 
cated only by the rise of interest, but 
will not in the slightest degree affect the 
purchasing power of money or the com- 
modity value of the material of which 
money is made. 

From the days of Aristotle to the pres- 
ent time, it has been contended that 
coinage adds nothing to the value of the 
precious metals, but simply serves as a 
means of authentication ‘‘ by inspection 
only,’’ and as a guarantee of the weight 
and fineness of the coin, and saves the 
trouble of weighing and assaying. It has 
simply the effect that the stamp of Gold- 
smith’s Hall has upon spoons or plate, 
and adds no more to the value of the ma- 
terial of which metallic money is made 
than printing bank notes or bonds adds 
to the market value of bank note paper 
or parchment. 

"he fundamental error of this postulate 

- which goes to the very foundation of bi- 
metallism—is that the coinage of gold and 
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silver operates as a ‘‘ demand’”’ upon the 
metal mass, and therefore brings them, 
as commodities within the general eco- 
nomic law of ‘‘ supply and demand.’’ 
But this is a fatal error. The law of 
supply and demand as applied to perish- 
able commodities is founded upon the 
theory that demand is the index of con- 
sumption, and that consumption, by the 
destruction or actual consuming of the 
material, creates a constant necessity for 
new supplies to satisfy new demands. 
But the precious metals, being practically 
imperishable and indestructible, are in no 
wise affected by mere coinage, and on 
the contrary, their condition is thereby 
greatly improved for employment in 
either the arts or international commerce, 
in which they are treated simply as com- 
modities. Coinage, therefore, does not 
in an economic sense operate as con- 
sumption, but rather as continual hoard- 
ing and stocking of the metal, the direct 
tendency of which is to depress its value 
as a commodity, by which alone its pur- 
chasing power as money is governed and 
which will always be indicated by the 
true par of exchange, just as the demand 
for money will be indicated by the rates 
of interest. The facts, therefore, are 
just the reverse of those stated theoret- 
ically. Coinage exerts no influence what- 
ever in fixing the purchasing power of 
the metals, which is governed entirely 
by the commodity demand and supply, 
operating through the rates of interna- 
tional exchanges, which fix the commer- 
cial values. 

Postulate 2. No one will deny this 
proposition. But unless the ‘“ legal par- 
ity ’’ established conforms to the ‘‘ com- 
mercial ’’ parity, it can only be main- 
tained under exclusive and limited coin- 
age for account of the government, and 
not under free coinage. And even then it 
can only be maintained locally as a cir- 
culating medium, but not internationally 
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as a medium of foreign exchange, which 
will always be based on the commercial 
parity. 

Postulates 3 and 4. These practically 
rest on the same basis and involve the 
same error pointed out in Number 1, in 
assuming that ‘‘ free coinage’’ is a de- 
mand.upon the metal mass, whereas it is 
evidence of an absence of demand, as 
gold and silver go to the Mint only be- 
cause they will command no better price 
in the open market. . 

When the commercial and legal pari- 
ties differ, however, while the difference 
may stimulate the demand for the cheaper 
metal for the purpose of coinage with a 
view of swindling creditors, it will not 
produce any effect whatever in restoring 
the parity or equilibrium, for the reason 
given under Postulate Number I. 

The only experiment which history 
affords us of a practical test of this theory 
is the memorable one made by France 
from 1853 to 1859, the practical result of 
which was the very reverse of what is here 
claimed. Prior to 1853 the average price 
of silver for thirty years showed that at 
fifteen and one half to one that metal 
was overvalued about one and three 
fourths per cent, and France during that 
period had practically only a single stand- 
ard of silver. But in consequence of the 
great demand for that metal in London 
for Oriental account, its ‘‘ commercial ” 
parity rose above fifteen and one half 
and an immense drain of silver from the 
Bank of France set in. To check this 
and ‘‘ restore the equilibrium,’’ the Bank 
went into the London market and paid 
three million dollars in premiums for gold 
in less than three years, which exceeded 
the disparity between the metals. For 
five years her coinage of gold averaged 
ninety ‘million dollars per annum, or 
eighty per cent of the world’s produce, 
and yet gold declined over one per cent 
in value under this enormous coinage. 
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But to cap the climax, in 1859 she broke 
the world’s record by coining $130,000,- 
ooo of gold, or ten million in excess of 
the entire produce of the world, and yet 
the only effect was that gotd fell one per 
cent lower. Or in other words, silver 
had advanced over two per cent under 
this enormous coinage of the cheaper 
metal, the controlling factor being the 
rate of Oriental exchange, on the London 
market ; thus showing conclusively that 
coinage is utterly powerless when 
brought in contact with the inexorable 
laws of commerce to affect or change the 
parity between the metals, and this 
whole theory—the quantitative theory— 
is without the slightest foundation in any 
known principle of economic law, and is 
an utter fallacy. 
I quote from Professor Andrews :— 


Writers and thinkers of the highest ability be- 
lieve that all necessary or attainable fixity of 
general prices is to come from international bi- 
metallism. There can indeed be no doubt that 
this scheme would for a long time render extra- 
ordinary service ¢f it could only be carried into effect. 


So much for the bimetallist view. To 
restate the answer already given: Sup- 
posing that gold and silver are coined in 
unlimited quantities, and a fixed legal 
ratio is enacted between them. 

(1) Is it the fixed legal ratio enacted 
between the coins which governs the rel- 
ative value of the metals in bullion? 

(2) Or, is it the relative value of the 
metals in bullion which governs the rela- 
tive value of the coins? 

(3) And if it be found impossible for 
any single country to maintain gold and 
silver coined in unlimited quantities in 
simultaneous, concurrent, and indiscrim- 
inate circulation together at a fixed legal 
ratio, is it possible for any number of 
countries combined to do so by an inter- 
national agreement? 

I unhesitatingly answer no! 

However much an alleged scarcity of 
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gold may possibly have contributed to 
the recent fall of prices, and through that, 
to the depression of trade,—which | do not 
admit,—it does not necessarily follow that 
the effect will be continued, nor that 
trade will be permanently contracted. 
All human experience teaches that it will 
not be, but if it were, a less number of 
gold and silver pieces at low prices of 
commodities will serve for the same ex- 
changes as a larger number at higher 
prices. 

The fundamental mistake of bimetal- 
lists is in assuming that metallic money 
alone measures values—influences prices. 
It is, if at all, the whole money fabric 
built upon metallic money that does so, 
credit money — bills of exchange, bank 
notes, checks, etc.—sustaining ninety- 
eight per cent of the transactions of com- 
merce. And so long as these instruments 
are settled on a gold basis, they are gold 
measures of value. For example, let us 
take foreign commerce, aggregating say 
sixteen thousand millions of dollars per 
annum,— less than one per cent of gold is 
required to settle the balances of all this 
vast volume of trade; and therein credit 
represents confidence, the most important 
factor of all in the world’s commercial re- 
lations. The New York Clearing House 
balances are not infrequently more in a 
week than the total current money of the 
United States. 

Says Daniel Webster, ‘‘ Credit has 
done more, a thousand times, to enrich 
nations than all the mines of all the 
world.’’ To clear up the confusion of 
bimetallist perception, we have only to 
revert to the sound doctrine of the an- 
cients that exchangeability is the sole 
€ssence and principle of wealth. Wit- 
ness Demosthenes’s dictum,— ‘‘ If you 
are ignorant of this, that credit is the 
greatest CAPITAL of all toward the ac- 
quisition of wealth, you would be utterly 
ignorant.”’ 


VOL. xxvii.—3r. 
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To quote : 

Itis not true, however, that the quantity of 
money, apart from the possibly mischievous con- 
sequences of any sudden change, socially and 
otherwise, can affect materially the real wealth 
and welfare of an industrial community. There 
is a relation between the quantity of standard 
money and prices, but it is rather one in which 
prices assist in determining the quantity of the 
precious metals to be used as money, and not 
one in which prices are themselves determined by 
that quantity. Allowing for oscillations and ex- 
ceptions, the chronic ratios of exchange between 
gold and silver and other commodities are not de- 
termined by any special qualities these metals 
have as money. Itis the range of prices as part 
of a general economic condition which helps to 
determine the quantity of money in use, and not 
the quantity of money in use which determines 
the prices. 

One word more of the international 
bimetallists. Not content with outdoing 
Jeremiah in their lamentations, they en- 
ter into judgment with all opposers. Said 
Mr. A. J. Balfour of Manchester, Eng- 
land, three years ago, reiterated by Pro- 
fessor Andrews two years ago at Gol- 
den Gate Hall in San Francisco, ‘‘ Any 
man who denies the entire feasibility of 
international bimetallism writes himself 
down as ignorant of the latest develop- 
ments of economic science.’’ 

This is simply sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing. He might just as well have 
said, Any man who denies the entire 
feasibility of an international agreement 
for the abolition of war writes himself 
down as ignorant of the latest develop- 
ment of altruistic feeling in the human 
race. The first is not more likely than 
the second, and to see how probable the 
latter is, one has but to contemplate the 
Armenian, Transvaal, and Venezuela 
episodes. 

In conclusion let me summarize as fol- 
lows :— 

First. 1 recognize the peculiar hard- 
ships of the Amercian wheat farmer, but 
that is because of competition with Argen- 
tina peons, Indian ryots, and Russian 
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peasants. The unlimited free coinage of 
silver by the United States—which would 
inevitably drive gold out of circulation— 
would not remedy the misfortune, but 
probably bring farm laborers to the same 
plight as their competitors. 

Second. The welfare of the whole 
mass of mankind is promoted by obtain- 
ing cheaply all the necessaries of life,— 
if it can be shown that alohgside of these 
lower prices for life’s necessaries wages 
have increased, and they have. 

Third. Prices of commodities move in 
obedience to natural and inherent causes, 
entirely independent of circulating money 
quantities. 

Fourth. Gold and silver never have 
in any country circulated simultaneously, 
concurrently, and indiscriminately, as 
coins at a fixed ratio under unrestricted 
free coinage of both metals. 

Fifth. By natural law there is but one 
way to provide for bimetallism in any 
country, and that is to make the more 
precious metal the standard, and then 
float such an amount of the cheaper metal 
as can be kept upon an undoubted equal- 
ity through interchangeability. 

Sixth. That the bimetallist theory— 





EPIGRAMS. 


EPIGRAMS. 
JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
Unto thyself give justice, and just the thing shall be; 







the quantitative, or so-called double- 
standard, pool theory —is, as already 
stated, without the slightest foundation 
in any known principle of economic law, 
and is an utter fallacy. It was advanced 
by Davanzati in the sixteenth century, 
squinted at by Montesquieu in the eight- 
eenth, exploded by Chevalier in the 
nineteenth ; resurrected by Wollowski, 
expounded by Jevons, and exploited in 
this country by the neo-bimetallists and 
other silver advocates. It has been ex- 
posed by every modern economist and 
financier of credit and renown, and re- 
jected by every Western power of any 
commercial importance whatsoever. 

Seventh. That government cannot 
create value ; and that the current value 
of monies is determined independently of 
the decree of kings, legislative enact- 
ments, or government fiat. 

Eighth. That there never was a 
contrivance so potent for injuring the 
masses of mankind as so-called cheap 
money. 

Ninth. That there can be no such 
thing as a double standard. We must 
choose either gold or silver for our stand- 
ard. Under which king, Bezonian? 
John Jj. Valentine. 


Unto the world give mercy,— true justice still from thee. 


WEALTH. 


The world may or may not my little wealth increase, 
But self from self may win the eternal wealth of peace. 


LOVE TO GOD AND MAN. 


The one who loveth men to God may still be blind, 


But he who loveth God loves also all mankind. 


Chas. P. Nettleton. 








































EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. | 


AN ADDRESS TO PREPARATORY STUDENTS. 


HAT is the use of studying 
history? is in some re- 
spects a difficult question 
to answer ; for, behind it 
lies the larger question, 
What is the use of study- 
ing anything? I remem- 

ber that a Yale student once said that 
college would be a very nice place, were 
it not for the religious and literary exer- 
cises. I think there are a good many 
boys who have something of this feeling, 
and who regard all studies as a useless 
interruption to fun. There is no time 


now to enter upon the solution of this 
larger question, and we shall have to 
take it for granted that there is some use 


in study. If we start with this assump- 
tion, | do not think we shall find it hard 
to make out a good case for history as 
compared with other branches of human 
knowledge. 

When | was a school boy we were not 
consulted as to what we should study, 
nor was it ever explained to us why we 
should study any particular thing. We 
were told to study certain things, Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, mainly, and we 
had to study them or take the conse- 
quences. 

'he theory had not then arisen that a 
boy was so much wiser than any one 
else, that he alone could be trusted ‘to de- 
termine what studies were good for him. 
There is something to be said in favor of 

e old method, but I think that it would 

ve been well, if our teachers had taken 

¢ trouble to let us know why we were 
0 study Latin, Greek, and mathe- 


matics. A suspicion early arose in my 
mind that they did not know themselves, 
and this suspicion has never been wholly 
eradicated. 

I fear that a great many school boys 
find the study of history very uninterest- 
ing. This isodd. Most boys like stories 
and like to believe them true. History 
is a story, and is as nearly true as any 
story can be. The difficulty which there 
is in following it is due to the fact that it 
is avery complicated story. It is always 
being ‘‘ continued in our next,’’ and it is 
somewhat hard to grasp the connections 
between the various parts. It is like 
some of those stories in the Arabian 
Nights, which are made up of a series of 
lesser stories. You will remember that 
in these tales, as any new person appears 
upon the scene, a new story is begun to 
explain who he is and how he happens to 
turn up at this particular moment, and to 
mingle in the main line of the narrative. 
In following out these minor tales, we are 
apt to forget the main one, and when we 
come back to it, it is with a confusion of 
mind as to the exact connection, which 
compels us to turn back the pages to the 
point of departure. It is very much the 
same with history. The great story of 
human progress is woven out of innum- 
erable episodes, the lives of men and na- 
tions and ideas. As we follow these 
episodes they are so interesting, that 
they are apt to absorb us wholly, and 
make it hard for the mind to grasp the 
unbroken current of the world’s onward 
sweep. 

Indeed, it is not possible for the begin- 
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ners in historical study to form very just 
ideas as to the connection of the episodes 
with the main story. That will come 
later. In the mean time let him take the 
word of his teachers that such a connec- 
tion exists, for this fact will make every- 
thing worth while. 

But there are parts of history which 
are easy enough for any one. The les- 
ser tales which go to make up the great 
story are often of the most thrilling inter- 
est, and of a kind of interest which ap- 
peals most strongly to the imagination of 
a boy. Perhaps the first thing to make 
this appeal is the personal element in 
history,—the doings of individuals, whose 
lives have largely influenced the course 
of human events. The heroes of history 
are not all of them very good or reputa- 
ble persons, but they all have in their 
careers something which separates them 
from others and rouses the curiosity of 
the mind. Whether the men were good 
or bad does not seriously affect the inter- 
est. Boys are just as easily absorbed in 
the adventures of a pirate as of a martyr. 

It is a very short step from interest in 
the career of individuals to interest in the 
career of nations. One of the most at- 
tractive of all stories is that of Alexan- 
der. The admiration for great qualities, 
great deeds, great adventures, which is 
latent in every young soul, is aroused 
by the story of the boy who started out 
to conquer the world, and who did it, be- 
fore he was cut off in the midst of his 
years. As soon as the tale is told, we 
begin to ask two questions :—How did he 
do it? and What came of it? As we be- 
gin to look for an answer to the first of 
these questions, we find that the answer 
must be a very long one. We find that 
Alexander’s career is not to be accounted 
for by the genius of an individual alone. 
There were great movements of the 
world’s life which made that career pos- 
sible, and which shaped it at every turn. 


To understand how he did it, we must 
understand what went before, — the 
whole history of Greece from the days 
when the great tide of the Oriental in- 
vasion was turned back at Marathon and 
Salamis to the victory of Macedonian 
supremacy under Philip. We must also 
know something of the history of the an- 
cient monarchies of the East, those great 
empires of conquest, and why they rose, 
and what they were, and why they fell. 
In fact, if we wish to know how Alexan- 
der conquered the world, we must have 
both the biography of the conqueror and 
the biography of the conquered. 

When we consider the second question, 
—What came of it ?—we find that the 
answer is longer still. At first sight it 
seems as if nothing came of it. At his 
early death the empire of Alexander was 
broken up. Was not that the end of the 
whole matter? Notatall. The political 
results of Alexander’s conquests have 
great historical importance, but they are 
the least important of all the results. 
The spread of the Greek language and 
culture to the east and south of the Med- 
iterranean, and their contact with the 
old religions and philosophies of the East, 
have had results so tremendous and per- 
manent that without them the world we 
now live in would be a wholly different 
world from what it is, a world quite in- 
conceivable to us. Thus the story of 
Alexander, or of any other great histori- 
cal character, does not begin with the 
hero’s birth. It is always a continua- 
tion of an older story, the story of the 
world. Nor does it end with the hero’s 
death. It is always ‘‘ to be continued in 
our next.’’ 

There are profounder reasons, than 
those which I have thus far suggested, 
why history should be interesting. We 
will turn to them presently. Let us now 
consider for a moment the reasons why 
history is not interesting; at least why 
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it is so often uninteresting to school 
boys. : 

| think that one difficulty is found in 
the character of many of the books in 
use. Of all books of an historical char- 
acter it seems to me that the least inter- 
esting are some of those which are used 
in schools. It seems often as if their 
authors had gone about to make them as 
dull as possible. There are some school 
histories that are admirable, but they are 
rather rare, and are rather rarely used. 
Often the books which are used in our 
schools are chosen by a school board 
which knows nothing about the matter, 
or by a teacher who knows little more ; 
and the choice is not determined by the 
relative excellence of various books, but 
by considerations of a wholly different 
kind. 

A second difficulty is much more im- 
portant. Too often the lack of interest 


is mainly the fault of the teacher. A 
competent teacher of history can’ make 
the study interesting, even when the pu- 
pil has to struggle with a dry and worth- 


less book. I have seen very often the 
difference between good teaching and bad 
teaching in its effects upon a class. ‘I 
have examined the teaching of history in 
most of the high schools and many pri- 
vate schools in California. I have seen 
much poor teaching and much good teach- 
ing. I have often been asked for criti- 
cisms of their methods by the teachers 
themselves. I have almost invariably 
found nothing to criticize in the methods. 
Indeed | am quite incompetent for such 
criticism. The poorest of these teachers 
know much more about methods than | 
do. They have studied pedagogy. They 
read books on the art -and science of 
teaching. They take educational period- 
icals which treat of little else than meth- 
All these things are quite out of 
my line. But one great fault I have 
often observed ; the unsuccessful teach- 
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ers of history are those who do not know 
much history, and who do not take much 
interest in it. Too commonly they are 
teachers who are well qualified in some 
other branch, and who. have been set to 
teach history because they had a little 
spare time in school hours. When I see 
listless faces prevailing in the history 
class, I generally find that the teacher is 
at fault. There is too much method for 
the amount of matter. 

We may divide such human knowl- 
edge as is teachable in our public educa- 
tional system into two great branches; 
the sciences of nature and the science 
of man. The sciences of nature comprise 
all that we know or can know concern- 
ing the external and material universe. 
The science of man is all our possible 
knowledge of humanity in all its rela- 
tions. This division is formal rather than 
real, and the two branches are not es- 
sentially distinct, but the classification is 
convenient and practical. 

The study of external nature is, or 
may be, intensely interesting, and the 
interest increases with man’s enlarging 
knowledge. In our own time the grow- 
ing revelation of the secrets of the mate- 
rial universe is absorbing a larger and 
ever larger share of human thought and 
study. This class of studies has a mar- 
velous educational value. It trains the 
mind to accuracy and veracity. And 
aside from this value, it has another in 
its ministration to the well-being of man, 
to his physical and social efficiency, to 
the hope that he shall some time reach 
the place, which he dimly feels belongs 
to him, when all things shall be put under 
his feet. 

So fascinating is this class of studies 
that it sometimes seems as if it were 
tending to absorb all intellectual en- 
deavor, and as if the other class, which 
we have included under the term ‘‘ the 
science of man,’’ were likely to be neg- 
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lected. Of such acondition of things we 
need have no fear, for the reason that 
the interest and value of the natural 
sciences depend altogether upon our 
knowledge of man. It is in their relation 


to man that they are valued, and neglect . 


of the study of man would render them 
useless. 

The science of man is itself divided 
into branches, distinct in our classifica- 
tion, though merging into one another in 
fact. Such are philosophy, logic, rhet- 
oric, political and economic science, lan- 
guage, literature, and history. How close 
is the relation between man and nature 
and between the two corresponding 
branches of human knowledge is per- 
haps best illustrated by the deductive 
science of mathematics, which shows 
us that the laws of human thought are 
the laws upon which the physical uni- 
verse is built, and this is the reason why 
a fair knowledge of mathematics is es- 
sential to any true education. You may 
leave out any other study from your 
scheme ; you cannot leave out this with- 
out fatal results. 

It is easy to illustrate how closely the 
natural sciences depend for their interest 
on our knowledge of man. One illustra- 
tion must do for the present ;. we will 
take it from the sublimest and most awe- 
inspiring of these sciences, astronomy. 
Three thousand years ago a Hebrew 
shepherd boy, lying beside his flock at 
night among the Syrian hills, looked up 
into the sky. What he saw was to him 
only ‘‘a shining frame,’’ a vaulted 
roof whose spangled magnificence was 
stretched above the broad earth. The 
contemplation of this sky stirred his soul 
to the expression of one of the profound- 
est but most familiar thoughts of those 
that rise in the human breast. © 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth; thou hast set Thy glory above 
the heavens. When I consider the heavens, the 
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work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man'that Thou art 
mindful of him? or the son of man that Thou 
visitest him? Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels; Thou hast crowned him with 
glory andhonor; Thou hast put all things under 
his feet. 


Thus found expression through the lips 
of the shepherd boy what I have called 
one of the profoundest and most familiar 
of the thoughts of man. In contempla- 
tion of ‘‘ the starry heavens above,”’ man 
feels his infinitesimal place in the mate- 
rial universe, but rises up to assert his 
glory and honor and greatness in virtue 
of ‘* the moral law within,’’ which puts 
all things under his feet and makes him 
a little lower than the angels. This 
thought has remained unchanged and 
unchangeable from David’s time, but how 
the revelations of modern astronomy have 
added emphasis to it! The jeweled dome 
into which he looked has vanished from 


before our eyes, and we gaze far down 
the reaches of immeasurable space and 
behold the countless suns and worlds of 
the sidereal heavens and note their com- 
plex and orderly motions as they forever 
weave creation’s garment of light that 


Half reveals 
And half conceals the soul within. 


We find that our earth, instead of 
being the center over which ‘‘the span- 
gled heavens ”’ are built, is but as a grain’ 
of sand, swept along some involuted edge 
of things in the great rush of the progress 
of the universe. ‘‘ And what is man?” 
A lesser thing than the psalmist could 
have dreamed, less than our imagination 
can conceive, in the presence of the ma- 
terial frame. At the same time: the very 
unfolding of this material greatness min- 
isters to man’s sense that he is greater 
than it all. Because his senses can per- 
ceive it and his mind conceive it, man 
knows himself lord and master of it, 
better and finer than its massive bulk or 














finely adjusted dynamic arrangements, 

knows himself ‘‘ made a little lower than 

God.’’ Without him, it would be mean- 

ingless waste, and without him it would 

be altogether inconceivable or non- 

existent. 

Only He who made us meant us to be mightier 
by and by, 

Set the circle of the boundless heavens within 
the human eye, 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the Boundless, 
through the human soul, e 

Boundless inward through the atom, boundless 
outward through the whole. 

So it is with the whole round of the 
natural sciences. Their lowest value is 
that they minister to the physical well- 
being of man; their highest value is in 
that they contribute to, and reveal to 
him, his greatness and power. For 
greater than suns or worlds is he ‘‘ who 
knoweth all these things.’? Thus these 
sciences and the things of which they 
treat would be meaningless without the 
intelligence which comprehends them. 
Blot out mind and all things shall disap- 
pear. 

Coming back now from this excursion 
to the study of history, we shall not find 
it hard to discover the place and value of 
that study in any broad scheme of edu- 
cation. For history is the study of what 
man is in the light of what he has been. 
We can only know what man now is by 
a knowledge of what he has done and 
thought and been in the past. What he 
has done and thought are only indices of 
of what he has been; and what he is 
now is what he has been in the past with 
such modifications as experience and re- 
flection have brought. So we find that 
history is the story of human progress. 
Where there is no progress there is no 
history. The rise and fall of empires, 
the conquests of the strong, the shifting 
of human wants, would be to us— 


As tedious as a twice told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, 
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could we not trace through many failures 
and much apparent waste some halting 
progress of the human race toward better 
things. An aged man, tired and disap- 
pointed with the slow betterment of the 
race, and the evils which are undoubtedly 
incident to that betterment, may see 
only— 
Evolution ever striving after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the 
mud. 
But the calm eye of serious history must 
confirm the youthful instinct of the same 
man which prompted him to say,— 
But I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, E 
And the thoughts of mea are widened with the 
process of the suns. 
On the whole there is more and more of 
ideal good and less and less of unreal in 
man as the centuries go by. Otherwise it 
would hardly be worth while to write or 
study history. 

Because history is the story of pro- 
gress it mainly concerns itself with 
‘* Western civilization.’’ In that great 
historical current which long ago took its 
rise around the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, which has flooded the conti- 
nents of Europe and America, and whose 
impulse is now felt beyond the Pacific, 
as it keeps its westward course, we can 
most clearly trace the progress of man. 
It is not that man has been stationary 
elsewhere ; only here the progress has 
been more marked and more rapid. No 
race of men ever remains stationary, 
certainly except at the very lowest lev- 
els. There is always advance or retro- 
gression. We often speak of ‘‘ stationary 
civilization,’’ but the term is a compara- 
tive one. To use it in a positive sense 
is to use a contradiction in terms. Some 
human progress is like that of the glacier, 
not discernible to the eye, but none the 
less real and important. What seems to 
us to be standing still is really moving 
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with irresistible force. Recent events 
have reminded us that there may be a 
very long period in the history of a race 
when such apparent immobility is really 
a preparation for sudden and rapid ad- 
vance. The slow-moving, force-gather- 
ing glacier reaches a point where it falls 
into solution and rushes on with rapid 
and brilliant current to its destined goal. 

As slow progress is the hardest to dis- 
cern, we naturally turn for our studies 
of progress to that branch of our race in 
which progress has been, within histori- 
cal times, the least interrupted and most 
rapid, and in which it is most easily 
traced. As we study this, we find all 
other branches of the science of man and 
all the sciences of nature coming to the 
help of history, and seeming, in this as- 
pect, to be parts of it. The ‘study of 
religion, of philosophy, of literature, are 
all contributory to it ; without these, his- 
tory would vainly search tofind out what 
man is. Those studies, too, which seem 
to be connecting links between the sci- 
ence of man and the sciences of nature, 
(as man is linked into nature,) philo- 
logy, archeology, ethnology, biology, 
throw continuous light on the moral and 
social progress of the race. No natural 
science, as we have seen, is so far re- 
moved from human interest as not to 
give valuable help to us in our effort to 


find out by historical methods what. 


man is. 

The advantage of the historical method 
in our study of mankind is the fact that 
it enables us to reach so many separate 
points of view. We have heard a great 
deal of controversy as to the value of the 
study of the classics. In defense of this 
Study it is said that it affords valuable 
mental discipline, that it gives us a 
knowledge and command of our own !an- 
guage, that some of the best products of 
literary art are to be found in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, that English literature 


cannot be read understandingly without 
it. All this is very true, and very well 
in its way, but it is not the most import- 
ant truth concerning the matter. The 
great value of the study of classic litera- 
ture is that it gives us a new point of 
view from which to observe man. To 
know what man is now, we must know 
what he was in the days of Pericles or of 
Czsar. if we could only know man as 
we see him today, we should know very 
little indeed about him, but through the 
rich literature of Greece and Rome we 
can see him as he was under circum- 
stances very different from those of our 
own time and place, in a different civiliza- 
tion, subjected to different influences, and 
on the basis thus afforded we can make a 
comparative study of man. If we could 
observe our solar system only from a sin- 
gle point, we could not do more than 
guess how it is formed and how planets 
move, but because our earth, swinging 
in its orbit, brings us to different points, 
we can catch the clew which leads us to 
the solution of the mystery and so on- 


ward to the solution of the larger mystery 


of the sidereal universe. 

Thus we see that the great value of 
classical culture is its historical value, 
and that this is an historical study in the 
broadest sense. It enables us to mark 
the progress of the race, to note whether 
it has really progressed, and in what re- 
spects. So is it with the study of all lit- 
erature, the fullest expression of human- 
ity. So too we cannot suppose that the 
study of philosophy would be very profit- 
able,—were it even possible,—if only the 
modern and present-day philosophy were 
looked at. A cross section of human 
thought, viewed edgewise, could be 
neither an interesting nor a useful object 
of contemplation. Indeed modern phil- 
osophy is intelligible only when studied 
in connection with systems of old time. 
Then it becomes rich and splendid in it- 
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self, and casts a vivid light upon history 
and the progress of man. 

Let us now return to our original ques- 
tion. What is the use of studying his- 
tory? and let us bring it down to specific 
form by concrete illustrations. 

Julius Caesar founded the Roman Em- 
pire. What of it? How does it concern 
us? According to the proverb, Julius 
Caesar is very dead indeed, and his em- 
pire is as dead as he. Why not— 

Let the dead past bury its dead? 

Why, above all, bother unfortunate 
boys, who have plenty of live interests, 
with the ghosts of a dead empire and its 
dead founder? Really the reason is very 
plain. Our life today, the world’s reli- 
gion, the world’s law, and countless lesser 
things are what they are because Caesar 
founded the Roman Empire. It is not 
alone because the Empire was founded, 
but because it was founded by him. 
There was that in the character of the 
great Julius, and of his august nephew, 
which gave special form to the Empire, 
which made it what it was. Their per- 
sonal touch was on it, and you cannot 
understand the life of the world today, 
even in some of its most practical aspects, 
unless you understand fully, and in all 
its bearings, the proposition that Julius 
Caesar founded the Roman Empire. 

Christopher Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. Again, what of it? As 
longas America has been discovered and we 
are living in it, what difference does it 
make to us when it was discovered or by 
whom? It might be said indeed that the 
knowledge of the fact gave occasion for a 
Columbian Fair in Chicago in 1893 witha 
Midwinter appendage in San Francisco in 
1894. But would not any other name to 
conjure with have done as well? Asa 
matter of fact, the discovery of this con- 
tinent, just before the claim of the Pope 
to give away the lands of the earth had 
lapsed, by a Spanish fleet under an Ital- 
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ian admiral, has shaped the history of the 
whole continent and gives form to our 
daily life. Had the discovery been made 
at another time and by another man, our 
history, and so our present circumstances, 
would have been quite different from 
what they are. Try to buy some real 
estate in this vicinity and you will find 
that the personality of Columbus and the 
will of Alexander V!. have very import- 
ant bearings on the transaction. 

I was recently engaged in reading the 
papers handed in for entrance examina- 
tions in the University of California. 
One of the questions to be answered was, 
‘*What is a writ of habeas corpus? ’’ 
One answer was something like this, 
‘* A writ of habeas corpus is an invention 
of the Chinese in San Francisco by which 
they are enabled to evade the just laws 
of our government.’’ This youngster 


had evidently given more of his atten- 
tion to our ‘‘ metropolitan dailies ’’ than 


he had to English history. 1 fear he 
may sometime have to learn from the 
inside of a jail what he might have 
learned much more comfortably from 
some pleasant little book in the days of 
his youth. 

These illustrations will perhaps serve 
to show that the study of history has 
some very practical uses. Such uses are 
innumerable and are of daily occurrence. 
But no illustration can serve to show the 
supreme and splendid use of the study of 
history, its effect in expanding and 
steadying the mind and character of the 
student. As we study personal charac- 
ter in its bearing upon the progress of 
man, as we study national character in 
its development and decay, as we trace 
changes of manners in thought and 
action, as we watch the growth of insti- 
tutions, and as we catch real though par- 
tial glimpses of the law by which these 
things consist, we learn a lofty wisdom 
which imparts to our judgment faith, 
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hope, and charity. Most of the dangers 
which beset our land arise from popular 
delusions which some small knowledge 
of history would dispel in a moment. 
He who learns and takes to heart the les- 
sons of history will not make haste, will 
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not lose patience, will find hope in public 
disaster and consolation in the disap- 
pointments of private life. The study 


of history is useful for the enlarging of 
minds, for the calming of judgments, for 
the uplifting of hearts. 
Thomas R. Bacon. 
Associate Professor of European History, 
University of California. 
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GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


‘>. ULSING deep in the 

- heart of every man 

who ever served as a 

soldier in actual war- 

fare, is a feeling of the 

most intense pride ; 

pride that is sustained 

by the sentiment that 

he .is in some way the 

superior of those whose 

oi lives have been passed 

in peaceful pursuits ; for was it not by 

the dangers, the hardships, and the suf- 

ferings, of the soldiers that there was 

quiet in which the others were permitted 
to achieve and to enjoy? 

This sentiment is particularly strong in 
the American born soldier, who when he 
buckled on the sword or shouldered the 
musket during the Rebellion, did so with 
no other motive than to battle. for the 
preservation of the Union, and to die’ if 
necessary in defense of the glorious 
emblem his ancestors left him as a legacy 
to honor and uphold at any price. The 
firing on Sumter aroused the country 
from Maine to California. Men who had 
almost reached the summit of life offered 
their services, while thousands were ac- 


cepted and went to war, whose lives 
were beginning to go down the western 
slope. The exciting events of the time 
created what might be termed a paroxys- 
mal quality of patriotism, but as the war 
progressed, with all its attending dangers 
and cruelties, there seemed to be no 
abatement of military ardor among the 
loyal people of the North. 

Robust men of fifty and hardy youths 
of fifteen—the one leaving wife and chil- 
dren, the other with ‘‘smiling morning 
face’’ casting aside his school books— 
entered the ranks together. Every class 
and every profession was represented in 
the field and staff, in the line and among 
the rank and file. Many a minister left 
the pulpit and became a ‘‘ fighting par- 
son,’’ while nearly every regiment as it 
took the field had its chaplain. It must 
be confessed, however, that the latter 
was not a complete success in the field, 
for as our armies advanced into the en- 
emy’s country it was discovered that 
keeping the soldier out of hell was of less 
importance than keeping hell out of the 
soldier, and to accomplish this the services 
of the provost marshal proved more effec- 
tual than those of the parson. The law- 
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yer abandoned his practise, and even the 
judicial ermine was cast aside for the 
cloak of the soldier. And it may be 
parenthetically remarked that many a 
bad lawyer became a gallant defender of 
his country, while many a heroic youth 
in the ranks has since become famous as 
a legal light. The successful physician 
and surgeon turned over his patients to 
some struggling young doctor and sought 
service among the sick and’ wounded at 
the front, while some of the profession 
tossed aside the scalpel entirely, and 
seized the sword or shouldered the 
‘* Springfield,’’ preferring to deprive the 
enemy of an arm or leg rather than their 
own comrades. There were bankers and 
merchants, brokers and bookkeepers, 


mechanics and farmers,—in fact it would 
be impossible to mention every class ; but 
among them all and not least by any 
means, were members of the press in 
great numbers, as loyal and gallant as 


any. 

These helped to make up that grand 
Union army which during the war num- 
bered 2,690,401 men, of whom over two 
and a half million were volunteers. Some 
entered the service for one, two, and three 
years, and later as veterans for the en- 
tire war; others enlisted for three, six, 
and nine months. Over three quarters 
of a million were enlisted during the first 
twelve months of the war, about a half 
million during the second year, and over 
eleven hundred thousand during the third 
year, to which were added over two hun- 
dred thousand at the close of the year 
1864. When he entered the service 
every man—whether he enlisted in the 
early part of the war or near the end; or 
whether he went in for three months or 
three years—had the same reasonable 
right to be sent to the front to be killed. 
And it was not an unusual circumstance 
ior the three months’ volunteer, who felt 
that that was all the time he could give 
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to the service of his loved land, (for was 
there not a wife and little ones at home 
who had been left with provisions to last 
only that length of time?) to receive his 
‘*muster-out and final settlements ’’ on 
the field of battle, long before the expira- 
tion of his enlistment. » 

It was the good fortune of many to be 
assigned to that perfectly organized Army 
of the Potomac,—that army which, at the 
first battle of Bull Run, McDowell said, 
‘* marched to the rear to the music of the 
enemy’s guns;”’ or to that more magnfi- 
cent army which Pope commanded when 
he said with a great flourish, ‘‘ Head- 
quarters will be in the saddle,’’ but which, 
the authorities at Washington soon found 
out, were not properly located. Others 
joined that matchless army in the West, 
the Tennessee, whose commander began 
his military career as a cadet at West 
Point through the most trivial incident. 

It is related of General Grant that after 
Vicksburg he regarded himself as a man 
of destiny. There isa story told of his 
boyhood days in his native village that 
ante-dates and quite confirms this belief. 
His mother early one morning sent him 
to a neighbor to borrow some trifling 
need for the Grant breakfast. Knocking 
at the kitchen door of the neighbor, he 
received no immediate response, but in- 
stead heard the reading of a letter from 
the neighbor’s son who had recently been 
nominated by the Congressman of his 
district to a West Point cadetship. The 
letter contained a statement that he had 
failed to pass an examination and the ap- 
pointment would necessarily go to some 
one else. Accomplishing his errand, 
young Grant returned home, and imme- 
diately after breakfast presented himself 
to the member of Congress who had the 
appointing power, stated the incident 
mentioned, and asked that he be nomi- 
nated in place of the deficient applicant. 
His request was complied with, and so 
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far as | know this is the first time a nar- 
rative of the earliest military history of 
the great chieftain has been published. 

All of our armies were made up of these 
three months and three years men. They 
served in the swamps of Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, and Mississippi, in the Department of 
the Gulf, while thousands were to be 
found among the surroundings of historic 
Sumter. That intrepid organization, the 
Army of the Cumberland, was made up 
of those whose enlistments were for 
months or for years, and here on the 
Pacific Coast there were volunteers for 
various periods doing military service, 
just as exacting and oftentimes as haz- 
ardous as that of their comrades in the 
Rebel front. 

It was these men who battled at Bull 
Run, Manassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, and about Richmond 
and Petersburgh, battles in which Com- 
rades Geo. Stone, W. R. Smedberg, J. C. 
Currier, C. M. Kinne, and Eugene Wei- 
gand, saw service of the severest kind, 
and where Smedberg left a leg and Cur- 
rier nearly lost his life. The others were 
most fortunate in escaping bullets besides 
being saved for more effective work. 

And others were at Fort Donelson, Pea 
Ridge, Shiloh, luka, Corinth, Perryville, 
Stone’s River, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, the 
Atlanta campaign, Sherman’s March to 
the Sea, Franklin, and Nashville, where 
Comrades Jesse B. Fuller, J. L.. Boone, 
W. H. H. Hart, Hugh M. Burke, of the San 
Francisco Call, H. G. Shaw of the Stockton 
Mail, Joseph B. Lauck, E. E. Chever, J. 
Karminsky, and other comrades, partici- 
pated under Grant, Sherman, Rosecrans, 
Thomas, and Hooker. 

Among those who struggled through 
the swamps of Louisiana were Com- 
mander Charles E. Wilson, Comrades 
George Stone, and Nat. Burbank, the 
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funny man of the New Orleans Picayune, 
while at Fort Wagner and about Sumter 
afterwards receiving the surrender of 
Charleston, was Comrade A. G. Bennett 
of San José. It was in this same field 
that Comrade W. H. Dimond gained his 
experience, from which he _ benefited 
by qualifying himself for subsequent ser- 
vice. 

The Grand Army of the Republic is 
composed from the survivors of that army 
of over two and a half millions who dur- 
ing the period from April 15, 1861, to 
April 15, 1865, served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States and 
were honorably discharged. Its member- 
ship comprises the average blue-coated, 
stout-hearted, patriotic American soldier, 
—models of that class whose deeds of 
more than thirty -years ago enable the 
people all over this Union of ours to enjoy 
the blessings of a land of liberty. And 
with the discoveries which democracy, 
and popular education, and true Christian- 
ity, have made of the individual man, the 
work and importance of the private in 
military, civil, and social life has become 
felt; for it has been found that the pri- 
vate soldier has brains and a soul, and 
that there is such a thing as a thinking 
musket as well as a thinking sword. 

Upon a sacred slab that covers the 
grave of a general who was famous in 
the history of our country, there is this 
inscription, ‘‘He dared to lead where 
any dared to follow.’’ But who shall 
write the epitaphs of the thousands of 
private soldiers who, without orders or a 
leader, climbed the acclivities of Mission- 
ary Ridge and gained a battle of almost 
incalculable importance to the country? 
Here was a battle in which the common 
soldier led the generals, and not that 
alone, but gave to Grant most of that 
fame which will make his name imper- 
ishable, for it was the impulsive act of in- 
trepid soldiers that gained a victory which 
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made Grant a Lieutenant General, and 
called him to the command of all the 
Union armies. 

Less than thirty years ago a handful 
of war veterans met to organize upon a 
basis that would enable the old soldiers 
of the Union to bind themselves together 
by memories of the war. The idea was 
encouraged by rapid accessions, and soon 
the Grand Army of the Republic began 
to throb with the promise of being the 
greatest organization ever known. Its 
trinity comprises the best that is in the 
American citizen,—Fraternity, -Charity, 
and Loyalty. Its Fraternity has been 
kept up through years without new 
material to draw from, for it must be re- 
membered that every day the scythe of 
time thins out its ranks, and long before 
its present life has been doubled, those 
old soldiers of the Union, whose daring 
deeds gave to us one country and one flag, 
will have been marshaled among the 
white-robed battalions beyond the stars. 
In its dispensation of Charity the Grand 
Army of the Republic has established in 
the highest degree a record for noble acts, 
that will remain dear to thousands and 
thousands of comrades for whom the hard- 
ships of life would have been almost un- 
endurable, had they not been softened 
by kindly and opportune relief. In its 
Loyalty, who is there that doubts? 

As in the early sixties and ever since, 
so it is today, the comrades of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are the most loyal 
in the land. Their watchword is eternal 
vigilance, and in the present exciting 
times, where prospective war is talked 
of daily, the slumbering fires of war are 
rekindled in the breasts of the old com- 
rades ; their eyes lighten with the spark 
of ’61; they straighten up and uncon- 
sciously take the position of the soldier, 
all the while feeling that the country is 
safe while the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic exists. And it comes to this. Should 
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war break out, none will respond more 
quickly to the country’s call than those 
who saved the country a third of a cen- 
tury ago. Notwithstanding the fact that 
promised rewards by the government and 
by the people have never been paid ; not- 
withstanding the fact that many a com- 
rade is contemned by people who enjoy 
life and liberty through his unwearying 
devotion to duty,—and such people are 
unworthy to be called American citizens, 
——the old soldiers of ’61 to ’65 can be re- 
lied upon whenever the country, which 
is their country, saved by their blood, 
needs the service of loyal men. 

The objects and aims of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are probably less 
understood on the Pacific Coast than al- 
most anywhere throughout the length 
and width of our land. It is not because 
California was lacking in loyalty when 
the dark clouds of disunion threatened 
the country, for probably no State in the 
Union in 1861 was placed in such an an- 
omalous position. It was made up of peo- 
pie from every part of the United States, 
from Maine to Missouri, and from the 
Northern Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
But the spirit of loyalty prevailed, and 
California remained steadfast and true. 
She promptly sent out her quota of nearly 
sixteen thousand, and was ready to meet 
further demands if necessary, and in 
every way the soldiers she raised were 
ready to respond to the call of duty. It 
is true that the California troops did not 
have that opportunity to meet the Rebels 
on their own fields which the’ troops in 
the far Eastern, Middle, and Western 
States had, but they loyally defended an 
important country, well provided with 
gold, which helped to furnish the sinews 
of war for the preservation of the Union. 
They kept open the overland mail and 
express route, features of the gravest im- 
portance to the general government, and 
by wearisome marches patrolled this 
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great territory, keeping in subjection all 
foes to the Union. 

The opinion is ventured that one reason 
why the Grand Army of the Republic on 
the Pacific Coast is not thoroughly com- 
prehended, is the fact that the people here 
have failed to see in its true light the im- 
portant service rendered by the Califor- 
nia troops, and by comparison, according 
to their method, they regard the service 
rendered by the old soldiers of the East- 
ern armies who have been welcomed to the 
Pacific shores, as only coequal in import: 
ance. But the time is not far distant 
when the people of California will feel, as 
the people of the great East do, that those 
of the Grand Army of the Republic who 
remained in the Union armies through 
hunger and weariness and unrest; who 
still marched on in winter and summer, 
in snow and ice, and dust and mud, 
through the swamps and over the moun- 
tains, short of clothing at which the sol- 


dier growled, short of rations which he 
tried to fill out by foraging, and which 
failing he buckled his belt a little tighter, 
—they will feel that the old soldier is en- 
titled to their highest respect and honor, 
for he fought for their country and their 


homes, and he saved them. He fought 
for truth and before the Eye which marks 
the sparrow’s fall, and his work was of 
manliness, sacrifice, and devotion. If 
there is a muster roll beyond the skies of 
the martyrs and patriots whose sacrifices 
have lifted their fellow-men to light, the 
names of the Grand Army comrades are 
not lost forever. 

It is only necessary for the OVERLAND 
readers to familiarize themselves with 
the records of those members which are 
here produced, in order to see what qual- 
ity of men in our midst are a part of that 
Grand Army whose members are’ each 
day growing less. The majority are fast 
shifting ‘‘into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon,’’ and may it be in the wisdom 


of the Grand Commander above to make 
the rising generation take a lesson of 
Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty, from 
those old soldiers, who regarded it as the 
highest honor to follow and uphold that 
emblem which makes our country the 
‘*Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave.”’ 

The Veterans’ Home at Yountville 
should be mentioned in this article. 
At this writing there are being agitated 
questions which do not properly come 
within the scope of a magazine’s criticism, 
and the OVERLAND has no desire to take 
part in the same; but it does desire to 
call attention to the. isolated location of 
the Home, and to remind its readers that 
many of them could do simple acts that 
would relieve the quiet monotony of the 
old soldiers there, who are rapidly reach- 
ing the sunset of life. In the Eastern 
Homes of soldiers the people delight ‘in 
paying frequent visits to the veterans 
whose services secured for them a coun- 
try, but to Yountville it is rare indeed 
that visitors go. A pleasant trip can be 
made from San Francisco in a day, leav- 
ing at 7:30 A. M. and returning at 7:15 
P. M. If our people, especially Grand 
Army men, only knew how joyously the 
old soldiers greet their visitors, more of 
them would give the old veterans the 
pleasure of feeling that they and their 
past services are not forgotten. If people 
in the cities and towns were a little more 
thoughtful, they would send _ books, 
novels, magazines, and other articles, to 
the Home. To illustrate,—I recently saw 
a prominent officer of the Grand Army of 
the Republic deliver into the hands of a 
comrade at the Home a box containing a 
supply of pipes and tobacco, and another 
of mixed candy. The old soldier opened 
the first and his look was one of joy as 
his thoughts were directed to a review of 
long ago battles which he would see 
through the smoke of his pipe. When 
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he opened the box of candy, which came 
from the wife of his visiting comrade ac- 
companied by a few kind words, the sol- 
dier, who had sought ‘‘the bubble reputa- 
tion even inthe cannon’s mouth ’’ without 
a tremor, was unable to conceal his pleas- 
ure. His tearful eyes testified his gratitude. 


The present Department Commander 
of California and Nevada, Charles E. 
Wilson, was born at Bradford, Maine, 
and comes from old English stock. His 
first ancestor in America was Lieutenant 
John Wilson, who came in 1651 and set- 
tled in Massachusetts. The grandson of 
this John Wilson and grandsire of Charles 
E. Wilson, moved to Thomaston, Maine, 
in 1794. Miles Wilson, the father of 


Commander Wilson, was a Captain of 
Maine militia as early as 1828. 

In 1863 Comrade Wilson enlisted as 
a private in the Second Maine Cavalry 
and was promoted to Quartermaster Ser- 


geant and Sergeant Major. The last 
rank he held at the expiration of his term 
of service, at which time he went to 
Bangor, Maine, and studied law. 

Commander Wilson with his regiment 
saw much arduous service in the De- 
partment of the Gulf. His regiment was 
in the Red River Expedition, one of the 
most important movements in the history 
of that portion of our armies, and in the 
many hazardous raids which it dashingly 
made into the enemy’s country in Louis- 
iana, Florida, and Alabama. 

After he was admitted to the bar he 
came to San Francisco in 1868, where he 
has ever since lived, practising his pro- 
fession, and where he has established a 
large clientage. He has confined himself 
to the civil law and is most favorably 
known for his knowledge of land titles 
and lumber matters. He is counsel tor 
many large and wealthy corporations. 

Commander Wilson has been a staunch 
Grand Army man, since he became a 
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member in 1868. He served three terms 
as Judge Advocate, Department of Cal- 
ifornia, in which position he inaugurated 
many needed reforms. In 1885 he was 
a representative to the National Encamp- 
ment at Portland, Maine, and materially 
aided in securing the Encampment follow- 
ing to meet in San Francisco. George 
H. Thomas Post elected him its Com- 
mander for 1886, and he was a promi- 
nent and an active member of the gen- 
eral committee of management of the 
National Encampment held in San Fran- 
cisco the same year. 

Probably no member of the Depart- 
ment of California ever had office more 
practically thrust upon him than Com- 
mander Wilson. Several times his name 
was put forward for Department Com- 
mander and he was urged by his friends 
to make a canvass, but he steadfastly 
refused to advocate his own preferment, 
and at the last Encampment the honor 
came without any solicitation. 

After his election an old comrade ex- 
pressed himself to Commander Wilson in 
this manner: ‘‘ Well, you didn’t have 
influence enough to defeat Charlie Wil- 
son for Department Commander this 
time!’’ And this sentiment sounds the 
key note of Commander Wilson’s retiring 
disposition, although in business probity 
and devotion to duty he is firm enough. 

His administration of the Department 
during his incumbency of office has been 
most successful. He has been greatly 
aided by his efficient staff, composed of 
such comrades as T. C. Masteller, Adju- 
tant General, and Eugene Weigand, 
Quartermaster General. _ 


No comrade in the Department of Cal- 
ifornia is more generally known than 
Past Department Commander C. Mason 
Kinne. He became a member of the first 
Post in California— organized in April, 
1867—and has ever since been one of 
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the most earnest, attentive, and active 
members of the order. Passing through 
various offices, he became Commander of 
Lincoln Post No. 1, and at several of the 
earlier Department Encampments he de- 
declined nominations for Commander. 
At the Thirteenth Annual Encampment 
he was unanimously elected, and his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment proved so satisfactory that at the 
following Encampment he was re-elected 
in the same manner. Itis believed there 
is no similar occurrence on record,—of a 
Department Commander’s succeeding 
himself without any opposition. 


Comrade Kinne began his military . 


career in the Union Army by joining the 
‘‘ California Hundred’’ as a private in 
November, 1862. With that organization 
he sailed East, December 11th following, 
via Panama, and less than a month later 
was mustered in as a part of Company 
A, Second Massachusetts Cavalry. The 
following month it was sent to the front 
in the Army of the Potomac, and was 
soon engaged in exciting service. Com- 
rade Kinne’s-first promotion was to be 
Corporal, and he avers that it was the 
proudest moment of his life when he 
sewed on his chevrons. Attention to 
duty brought advancement to Sergeant, 
First Sergeant, and Sergeant-Major, and 
in less than a year from the date of his 
enlistment he was Second Lieutenant of 
his company, and three months later 
Adjutant of his regiment with the rank of 
First Lieutenant. * Nor did his promotion 
stop at this, for not long after, he was 
appointed by President Lincoln Assistant 
Adjutant-General with the rank of Cap- 
tain, in which position he served with 
the cavalry until he was mustered out at 
the close of the war. His promotions at- 
test his merit as a soldier, and he saw 
much dangerous service in his character 
of a beau sabreur, having been wounded 
in a fight at Waynesboro, Virginia, Sep- 
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tember 28, 1864, one of the many en- 
gagements in which he took part. 


Colonel George Stone was born in 
Delaware County, New York, in 1843. 
His military record reads almost like a 
romance, but it is thoroughly backed by 
the official testimony of muster-in and 
muster-out rolls. 

He was hardly eighteen years of age 
when, in August, 1861, he entered the 
service as a private in the Third New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and in a few 
weeks was made a Sergeant. Before 
the year ended he was Second Lieuten- 
ant of his Company, E, from which he 
resigned about a year later to accept pro- 
motion as First Lieutenant in the Four- 
teenth New York Cavalry, his appoint- 
ment dating from February, 1863. In 
December following he was made Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Twenty-Fifth Regi- 
ment Corps d’Afrique, Louisiana Volun- 
teers, which command he held until 
March following, when he resigned and 
returned to the Fourteenth New York 
Cavalry. Fromthis he was promoted to 
the captaincy of Company E, Eighteenth 
New York Cavalry, which position he 
held until May 31, 1866, whén he was 
honorably mustered out among the very 
last of the Union forces. 

While a Sergeant he was in command 
of General C. P. Stone’s mounted escort, 
which was early called upon to perform 
duties of a most exacting character as 
couriers,—General Stone being in com- 
mand of a Corps of Observation in Mary- 
land,—where.the utmost vigilance was 
necessary to prevent encroachments by 
the enemy. He was thus in service 
when the battle of Ball’s Bluff tdok place. 
There was connected with this engage- 
ment an event which will ever remain 
one of sorrow to the people of California, 
for on this field the loved and lamented 
Colonel E. D. Baker yielded up his life 
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that his country might live. Sergeant 
Stone in the execution of some duty had 
become separated for some time from his 
commanding general, and they did not 
meet until about early nightfall, when 
the latter learned from the Sergeant’s 
lips the news of Colonel Baker’s death. 
General Stone was inexpressibly shocked 
and visibly affected at the sad tidings 
and could hardly be convinced of their 
truth. Later Sergeant Stone assisted in 
carrying the body of the beloved Baker 
from the field to a canal boat, upon 
which the remains were taken to Wash- 
ington. 

When Banks made his first campaign 
in the Shenandoah, in 1862, the former 
Sergeant had earned his first shoulder 
straps, and as a Second Lieutenant was 
vith his regiment in the battles of Win- 
hester and Berryville. He was also in 
the battles of Neuce River, Kingston, 
'arboro, and Little Washington, while 

rving in the department of North Car- 

na. At Kingston he with his company 
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drove the Confederates from a bridge 
they were endeavoring to burn, and by 
extinguishing the fire saved the structure, 
thus permitting the army of about forty 
thousand to cross and successfully ad- 
vance to Tarboro, from which point the 
Union forces could embarrass the rear of 
Lee’s army and enable Burnside to push 
forward the Army of the Potomac. For 
his action on this occasion Lieutenant 
Stone was publicly thanked by his com- 
manding general, Major General J.,G. 
Forster. 

When the draft riots occurred in New 
York City Lieutenant Stone was on re- 
cruiting service, and with all other 
officers there 6n detached service, jawait- 
ing orders or on leave, was directed to 
report to General Wool for duty. He 
was assigned to the command of the 
guard at the headquarters in the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. His organization was 
created from among any and every 
class of soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
who happened to be not otherwise as- 
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signed, and in consequence of its undis- 
ciplined character was the more difficult 
to control. It was a most extremely haz- 
ardous duty to perform, as friends could 


hardly be distinguished from foes, but 
that Lieutenant Stone faithfully acquitted 
himself is best attested by the fact that 
immediately upon rejoining his regiment 
at New Orleans, General Banks detailed 
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him for special duty, during which he 
recruited, equipped, and drilled, the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment, Corps d’ Afrique, 
of which he was made Lieutenant Col- 
onel, and with his new command suc- 
cessfully assumed and accomplished the 
difficult and dangerous task of fortifying 
the town of New Iberia. It is probably 
owing to this early experience that he is 














DOCTOR J. R. LAINE. 








COLONEL GEORGE STONE. 


indebted for his later success 
tical engineer. 

But garrison duty was not what Col- 
onel Stone desired, so he resigned to 
return to the Fourteenth New York Cav- 
alry and the more active and exciting 
service in which he first engaged,— and 
he got it. He was with General David- 
son on his famous raid from Baton Rouge, 
through Mississippi to Pass Christian on 
the Sound. There was hot fighting and 
hard work on this campaign, for ‘* Black 
Jack ’’? Davidson loved to battle, and to 
him fatigue was almost a luxury. On 
the march innumerable deep bayous had 
to be crossed by pontoons, and as a 
bridge was necessarily laid on an aver- 

e€ once a day in order to move the 

ops, the labor entailed can be easily 


ferred. 


as a prac- 


In his capacity of Assistant Commis- 
y of Subsistence of the First Cavalry 
gade, he probably saw as much hard 
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service in that memorable but disastrous 
movement, the Red River Expedition, 
as any one. His command participated 
in the battles of Fort Jessup, Wilson’s 
Farm, Sabine Cross Roads, Crump’s, 
and in many minor engagements when 
the fighting was hot enough for the 
most sanguinary. In this campaign 
it was not alone fighting that tried the 
heroism of officers and men, for the 
arduous and long marches made without 
proper shelter, subsistence, and clothing, 
were fearfully hard to endure, added to 
which Lieutenant Stone was captured at 
Sabine Cross Roads and suffered im- 
prisonment in a Rebel camp near Tyler, 
Texas, for a period of eight months. 
After being exchanged he was assigned 
to duty as Captain and Ordnance Officer 
of Cavalry in the Department of the 
Gulf, serving on the staffs of Gen- 
erals Canby, Hurlbut, and Merritt, with 
headquarters at New Orleans and part 

















GENERAL JOHN W. SHEEHAN. 


of the time at San Antonio, Texas, at 
which last named place he was in com- 
mand of the Arsenal for a period of seven 
months. From this point he was or- 


dered North for final muster out, after 
an honorable record of five years in the 
service of his country. 

Colonel Stone’s long and varied expe- 
rience during the war made him most 
available as an officer for the regular 
army, and he was recommended for such 


appointment by General Banks and 


CAPTAIN JOHN L. BOONE. 


POST COMMANDER ROBERT R. KILGORE. 


others, but he declined the opportunity, 
preferring a return to civil life. In the 
latter he has been a successful railroad 
contractor and superintendent of construc- 
tion, having been identified in such work 
with leading lines like the Rock Island, 
Burlington & Quincy, Denver & Rio 
Grande, Union Pacific, and is now en- 
gaged in grading the new Coast Line in 
Santa Barbara County. He is beside 
possessed of large mining interests in 
California and Nevada. 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH B. LAUCK. 





GENERAL W. H. DIMOND. 


Colonel Stone is a member of George 
H. Thomas Post No. 2, a Companion of 
California Commandery, Military Order 
Loyal Legion, and one of its Council of 
Administration. For quite a while he 
has served on the staff of Major General 
Dimond as Chief Engineer of the Divis- 
ion; and at its last election was made 
President of the Union League Club of 
San Francisco. 


comrades have a better war 
record than Colonel John Charles Cur- 
rier, and none are better or more favor- 
‘bly known in the Grand Army on the 
Pacific Coast. He was but a schoolboy 
when he entered the service as a soldier 
of Company I, Eleventh New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, in 1862, for three 
years or during the war. Although only 
few months in service, his regiment led 
ne brigade and division to which it be- 
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Few 


longed in the battle of Fredericksburg, 
and received the thanks of the com- 


manding general for ‘‘ having every way 
proved worthy to stand side by side 
with the veterans of the Second Bri- 
gade.”’ 

By merit Comrade Currier won the 
straps of a Second Lieutenant, and the 
promotion could have hardiy been more 
worthily bestowed. He was with his 
regiment during its Kentucky campaign, 
from April 1st, 1863,—a campaign best 
remembered for its wearisome marches, 
and which after a retrograde movement 
resulted in the Eleventh’s being assigned 
to the army of the Tennessee, where it 
assisted in the siege of Vicksburg, sub- 
ject like many others to the usual scat- 
tering fire of the enemy. After the 
surrender of Vicksburg the regiment was 
again sent into Kentucky, and thence 
through Cumberland Gap to Knoxville, 
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GENERAL W. H. H. HART, 


Tennessee, which it reached, after hard 
marching over mountains and fording 
streams, in just two weeks. Remaining 
here until the siege was lifted, the 
Eleventh was sent back over another 


FE. E, CHEVER, 


mountainous route to rejoin its old com- 
panions of the Army of the Potomac, 
where it arrived in April, 1864. Partici- 
pating in the various battles in which 
the Potomac was engaged, Comrade 
Currier, who was in the meanwhile pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant and Captain, 
was desperately wounded through the 
face in the battle of the Wilderness. In 
the various engagements about Peters- 
burg he was three times wounded, once 
by a fragment of shell, which was pain- 
ful but not serious; a second time by a 
musket ball, which struck and glanced 
from his revolver, passing through a 
portion of the thigh; and the third time 
at Poplar Spring Church, when a bullet 
struck his right chin, shattering the jaw, 
passing upward and out on the opposite 
side. This last injury caused him to fall 


upon the field, where his companions 
thought he was only good enough to “‘fill 


a pit,’’ but partially recovering, the 
badly shattered officer slowly dragged 
himself into the Union lines. When his 
condition was examined into there seemed 
to be no possible hope for him, but by 
degrees he improved, but never suffi- 
ciently to resume active service during 


R. JAY GREENE. 








COLONEL W. R. SMEDBERG. 


the war. On the 18th of January, 1865, 
he was mustered out on 


ability, and today his battle-scarred fea- 


SOLOMON CAHEN, 


PAST POST COMMANDERS, 


tures bear witness of his heroic love for 
account of dis- the Union. 


When his wounds had healed, Comrade 


a 
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J. KARMINSKY. 
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Currier entered the civil service at 
Washington, but accepted in 1867 a 
commission as Second Lieutenant in the 
Twenty-first United States Infantry. He 
also received the brevets of First Lieu- 
tenant and Captain for gallant and meri- 
torious services at the battles of the 
Wilderness and Poplar Spring Church, 
and a highly prized certificate from the 
Governor of his State, setting forth his 
services. In 1869 he came to California, 
where a year later he resigned his com- 
mission to engage in active business pur- 
suits. 

In 1890 he was appointed by President 
Harrison United States Pension Agent 
for the Pacific Coast, in which position 
he not only became extremely popular 
with the old pensioners, who always 
found him easily accessible and patient, 
but with all old soldiers, who have found 
in him a real Comrade. His administra- 
tion of the Pension Office was so faithful 
that he was continued quite a while after 
the expiration of his term, and for the 
fidelity he displayed was made Treas- 
urer of the Veterans’ Home Association, 
of which he is a Director. 

Because of his large practical experi- 
ence, General Dimond appointed him 
Division Inspector, N. G. C., with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and no mem- 
ber of the staff more efficiently discharges 


~~ 


ee 
\ 


WILLIAM A, COWAN, 
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WILLIAM J. RUDDICK. 


his duty. Comrade Currier is a member 
of George H. Thomas Post, and a Com- 
panion of the Loyal Legion of the Com- 
mandery of California, of which he is 
Chairman of the Council of Adminis- 
tration. 

Among the youngest men, or rather 
youths, who joined the ranks of the 
Union army, is T. C. Masteller, of Lin- 
coln Post, San Francisco, who was in his 
fourteenth year when he practically laid 
aside his satchel of school books to shoul- 
der a musket in the 140th Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, in which he performed 
faithful duty until honorably discharged 
in October, 1864, after which he entered 
the Navy, serving aboard the United 
States Ships Exchange and Missouri, 
where he remained until the close of the 
war. 

Comrade Masteller has been Assistant 
Adjutant General of the Department of 
California, continuously since 1890, and 
in this position has most intelligently dis- 
charged with fidelity and zeal the ardu- 
ous duties entrusted to him. He has 
been adjutant and is a Past Commander 
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of Lincoln Post of San Francisco, and is 
now Adjutant of the Veteran Guard. 
There is hardly a Comrade in the De- 
partment who is better or more popularly 
known than Masteller. 


Comrade Eugene Wiegand, Assistant 
Quartermaster General, Department of 
California and Nevada, since 1890, en- 
listed on the 15th day of April, 1861, in 
the First Pennsylvania Volunteer Artil- 
lery (which was almost immediately 
changed to the Seventeenth Infantry), 
the first regiment of Pennsylvania troops 
to leave Philadelphia for the front. After 
serving for three months he was dis- 
charged and joined the Seventy-fifth 
Pennsylvania Infantry as a private, pro- 
moted to First Sergeant and May 2d, 
1862, to Second Lieutenant of Company 
B. In March, 1863, he was made First 
Lieutenant of Company E, and as such 
was mustered out May 15, 1865, after 
four years of service. 

With his regiment, he was in the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and many minor engage- 
ments, while serving with the Army of 
the Potomac. When Hooker, with How- 
ard’s and Slocum’s corps, was ordered to 
the relief of the Army of the Cumber- 
land at Chattanooga, Comrade Wiegand 
was a part, and with his command had a 
share in the preliminary movements 
which gave us Lookout Mountain. He 
was at Missionary Ridge and throughout 
the Atlanta campaign, and was with 
Thomas when Hood invaded Tennessee. 

At the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, 
Comrade Wiegand’s military service was 
cut short by his being captured, and the 
rest of his service he spent on an un- 
enjoyable vacation in the prison camp at 
Andersonville. He is Junior Vice Com- 
mander of George H. Thomas Post, a 
Companion of the Loyal Legion, and 
Quartermaster of the Veteran Guard of 

VOL. xxvii.—33. 
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California, Grand Army of the Republic, 
and is among the most popular and prom- 
inently known men of the order. 


Comrade W. H. H. Hart, when only a 
child, came from England with his par- 
ents, and was hardly eleven years of age 
when both father and mother died, leav- 
ing the lad no other legacy than those 
indestructible teachings to do only what 
is right. With these and an indomitable 
energy and pluck the lad began a life 
that was for years tumultuous enough. 

He was just fourteen years old when 
he entered the secret service of his 
adopted country. With youth’s natural 
impulse he desired the dash of danger 
which is indissolubly connected with the 
life of a scout,—a service that calls for 
intrepidity, compels men to cut loose 
from their base of supplies and from the 
support of reinforcements, and causes 
them to rush through the highways and 
byways in the enemy’s country to learn 
of the enemy’s movements making or 
contemplated. It is a duty always 
fraught with great danger and sometimes 
with reward. Young Hart joined Hinck- 
ley’s organization of scouts, January 23, 
1862, and acquired an experience that 
only rare fortitude and devotion can sus- 
tain. He was engaged with that dashing 
formation at the battles of Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Champion Hill, Vicksburg, and 
Missionary Ridge. In the latter -engage- 
ment he was on detached service, and 
under special orders from General Grant 
was the bearer of despatches to General 
Sherman, whose nearest force was more 
than two miles away on the extreme 
left. Well mounted, he started over the 
wide open space in full view of many of 
his comrades, and at every jump of his 
horse exposed to the shot and shell from 
more than a dozen batteries of the enemy 
on the ridge. From the time his mission 
began until it ended he was a fleeting 
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target for every kind of missile that could 
be projected at him. They fell in front 
and over him; before him and behind 
his mount, which was urged to its utmost 
by the spurs of its rider and the excite- 
ment of bursting shells. But the soldier 
never faltered although he was wounded 
in three places on this ride, for he knew 
the importance of his duty, and its per- 
formance on the occasion named may be 
fairly taken as an index of that character 
he has so sturdily maintained in the 
duties of later life. After his term of 
service in Hinckley’s scouts had expired, 
he joined the 44th lowa Volunteer Infan- 
try, and still later the 147th Illinois Infan- 
try, in which he remained to the very 
conclusion of the war. 

He then took up the study of law, de- 
termining to be a good lawyer in order 
to satisfy his ambition. Persistent study 
enabled him to pass a highly creditable 
examination and in 1869 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the District Courts 
of lowa, in which State and others of the 
East he practised his profession for five 
years. In 1875 he moved permanently 
to California, where he has been ever 
since, engaged in the practise of law, 
steadily climbing the ladder of success, 
until by his devotion to duty, fealty to 
clients, careful preparation of cases, and 
masterful arguments, he has about 
reached the pinnacle of fame and pros- 
perity. 

Twice have the people of California 
called him by large majorities to become 
the chief law officer of the State, where 
in the discharge of his duties as Attorney 
General he has won the highest enco- 
miums as a faithful official. In the con- 
duct of the railroad tax cases General 
Hart manfully stood up for the people and 
justice, battling to sustain their claim 
with the same loyalty and persistency he 
had as a boy fought for the preservation 
of the Union. 
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In his private practise he has exhibited 
that acumen which has gained him envi- 
able fame and a large clientage. The 
famous Blythe case called forth his best 
efforts, and the fact of the great success 
he made for the rightful claimant attests 
his care, ability, and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty. The Copper Queen Min- 
ing case was another great legal battle in 
which General Hart exhibited the high- 
est qualifications of a lawyer, and his 
success in. these two great causes has 
established for him a record in the legal 
world that will be quoted for all time. 

As a Comrade of George H. Thomas 
Post of San Francisco he is respected and 
honored for his high military record of 
service and his loyalty to his country, and 
is loved for the zeal he manifests in try- 
ing to benefit the Grand Army. 


Comrade John F. Sheehan, who is 
among the youngest ex-soldiers of the 
Union on this Coast, was one of the or- 
ganizers of the order in California. He 
was a charter member of Sumner Post, 
Sacramento, in August, 1867, and has 
ever since manifested a deep interest in 
Grand Army affairs. Through various 
appointive and elective offices he reached 
by worth alone the position of Senior Vice 
Commander of this Department. When 
he became a citizen of San Francisco he 
joined General George G. Meade Post 
and was elected its Commander. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion he 
was too young to enter the service, but 
in the fall of 1862, he joined Company A, 
Twenty-fifth Maine Infantry, which went 
to the front in Virginia under command 
of Colonel Francis Fessenden, a son of 
Maine’s celebrated war Senator. Of the 
same regiment General Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, the noted New York lawyer and 
Director. of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
was Adjutant. With a soldier’s usual 
luck Comrade Sheehan saw his share of 
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war’s danger and hardships. At the close 
of the war he came to California and first 
located in Sacramento as a journalist. 
Since then he has occupied many offices 
of honor and trust under the Federal and 
State government, among them being 
that of Adjutant General. 


There are few men of his age in the 
United States who have had a more 
varied history than John L. Boone, the 
patent attorney of San Francisco. His 
father was John Daniel Boone, a nephew 
of the famous Kentucky pioneer, and un- 
doubtedly inherited a family love of na- 
ture’s wilderness, as in 1844 he crossed 
the plains from lowa to the Pacific Coast, 
and located Salem, the capital of Oregon. 
There he held the office of State Treas- 
urer for twelve years. Henry Hawkins 
of Kentucky was the maternal grandfather 
of John L. Boone, and died in Oregon in 
1882, at the advanced age of 103 years. 

John L. Boone was born in Lee County, 
lowa, and was only four years old when 
he crossed the plains with his father. In 
1859 he graduated at Willamette Univer- 
sity, and was sent the same year to com- 
plete his education at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, where he enlisted 
as a private soldier in his college company, 
August 10, 1861, in the Twentieth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, for three years. The 
regiment afterwards became a veteran 
organization to the end of the war. 

His first engagement was at Fort Don- 
elson and his regiment was the first to 
enter the Fort after its surrender to 
General Grant. With others he was de- 
tailed to conduct Buckner, the Confeder- 
ate commander, as a prisoner of war to 
Camp Morton, Indiana. Returning to 
his regiment, he participated in the battles 
of Shiloh, Corinth, Iuka, Hatchie River, 
and Bolivar, in which last engagement 
one half of his regiment was lost by cap- 
ture. There is something romantic in the 


way he obtained a commission. Secre- 
tary Stanton ordered him discharged for 
promotion immediately after the battle of 
Shiloh, but owing to the varied duties he 
was called upon to perform, the order of 
the Secretary of War did not reach him 
for service until more than six months 
had elapsed. It was at Holly Springs in 
November, 1862, when the orders were 
served, and he left the front, escaping 
capture by acouple of hours. While on 
the way northward he was for five days 
without subsistence of any kind, until he 
reached Cairo, nearly famished. 

At Columbus, Ohio, Governor Denni- 
son assigned him temporarily on the staff 
of General J. D. Cox, from which he re- 
signed to accept the Adjutancy of the 
First Oregon Infantry, with rank of First 
Lieutenant. He was later detached as 


“Acting Assistant Adjutant General, De- 


partment of the Columbia, which em- 
braced the State of California, with head- 
quarters at Fort Vancouver, and as such 
continued until the close of the war. 

During his residence in San Francisco 
he has obtained an extensive practise as 
a patent lawyer. An uncompromising 
Republican, he served in the California 
State Senate one term from 1884, and in 
1886 was tendered the Republican nomi- 
nation to the National Congress from the 
Fifth District,—from which also he will 
seek a similar nomination at the next 
general election. As a member of the 
Republican State Central Committee in 
1886 he was one of the most active work- 
ers it contained. He is a Comrade of 
George H. Thomas Post, and a Com- 
panion of the California Commandery, 
Military Order Loyal Legion. 


Captain Joseph B. Lauck, of the Vet- 
eran Guard of California, has not only 
seen his share of the soldier’s hardships 
and dangers during active warfare, but 
he has been a zealous member of the 
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Grand Army of the Republic for many 
years, ever ready to put to practical use 
the experience he acquired through three 
years of service in the war of the Rebel- 
lion. He was a member of Company L, 
First Ohio Heavy Artillery, which per- 
formed the most wearisome and perilous 
of duties in the wild-cat regions of East 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina, hunting down guerillas, guarding 
mountain passes, and defending the prin- 
cipal lines of communication,—duties that 
called forth the highest attributes of the 
soldier. Comrade Lauck is now a mem- 
ber of George H. Thomas Post of San Fran- 
cisco, and is Past Commander of General 
McDowell Post of San Rafael. As Cap- 
tain of the Veteran Guard for a con- 
tinuous period of three years, he has 
done much towards maintaining that 
fine organization’s high degree of effi- 
ciency in drill and soldierly appearance, 
which makes it the peer of any similar 
command in the Union. 


Past Commander Solomon Cahen of 
James A. Garfield Post, Number 34, en- 
listed in Company I, Third California 
Volunteer Infantry, September 25, 1861, 
and was promoted to be Corporal of Com- 
pany C, same regiment. Immediately 
after organization it went to Fort Bragg, 
where it remained until the spring of 
1862, going thence to Fort Ruby, Nevada, 
and along the overland route, protecting 
it from Indian depredations, and perform- 
ing the most exacting duties. Its service 
was not only hazardous, but the command 
was subjected to the severities of cold 
winter in the upper mountains and the 
extreme heat of summer on the lower 
plains. Comrade Cahen was with his 
command all the way to Camp Douglas, 
Utah, where it arrived in the latter 
part of 1863, and where it remained 
until October, 1864, protecting the Ter- 
ritory from the ultra Mormon element 
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which was then notoriously hostile to 
the Union. 

In the winter of 1863 advices were re- 
ceived by the commanding general at 
Camp Douglas that two companies of 
Nevada cavalry were in great distress 
about 225 miles west of Salt Lake City. 
Comrade Cahen was detailed in charge 
of ten men and four wagons loaded with 
subsistence, with orders to hurry to the 
relief of the cavalry. After a rapid march, 
hardly giving rest to men or animals, 
Comrade Cahen reached the unfortunate 
party just in time to afford the relief re- 
quired, for the cavalry, men and horses, 
were nearly exhausted for lack of food 
and forage. After all had rested and re- 
cuperated, Comrade Cahen conducted the 
entire party back to Camp Douglas, 
where he was commended for the faith- 
ful performance of a dangerous duty. His 
command afterward went to Fort Con- 
nors, Idaho Territory, but returned to 
Camp Douglas, where it was mustered 
out July 27,1866. Mr. Cahen is not 
only respected for loyalty, but as a mer- 
chantof many years standing in San Fran- 
Cisco. 


The present commander of Garfield 
Post is Robert R. Kilgore, who was born 
in New Orleans. Surrounded by cir- 
cumstances that prohibited his enlist- 
ment among those first joining the Union 
forces, he patiently awaited an opportu- 
nity, and after the capture of his native 
city enlisted as a seaman in the Navy and 
was assigned tothe United States Steamer 
Mercedita, upon which he served until 
his discharge in March, 1864, performing 
those hazardous duties that befell our 
blockading squadrons. His services were 
rewarded by an honorable discharge at 
the end of the war, and he has since be- 
come an earnest advocate and energetic 
member of the order, having made him- 
self respected by his comrades, and re- 
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ceiving the highest honors his Post could 
confer upon him. 


Among those who promptly responded 
to the call for Union troops, was Jacob 
Karminsky, Past Post Commander of 
Garfield Post and its present Quarter- 
master. He entered the ranks in Com- 
pany G, Eighty-eighth Illinois Infantry, 
and served with fidelity until discharged 
for disability resulting from a wound. In 
the memorable attack on our left wing at 
Stone River, December 31, 1862, Com- 
rade Karminsky was a part of Sheridan’s 
command, which sustained the brunt of 
the attack, and through the fiercest fight- 
ing that morning heroically struggled to 
maintain its position and protect our line 
of communication with Nashville. It 
was in this sanguinary engagement 
that Comrade Karminsky was severely 
wounded in the upper part of his right 
arm by a Rebel bullet which he will 
carry there to the grave. At the same 
time he was captured, and his wound was 
first treated by a Confederate surgeon, 
who at once decided to perform amputa- 
tion, but the young soldier’s appeals per- 
suaded him to forego the operation. A 
little later a gallant dash of the Union 
forces recaptured Karminsky, and a 
Union surgeon determined to take off his 
arm. To this Karminsky violently pro- 
tested, preferring to lose his life, and his 
wishes were reluctantly respected. The 
wound healed and the arm was saved, 
and notwithstanding Comrade Karmin- 
sky’s desire to fulfill his term of enlist- 
ment, he was honorably discharged nearly 
two years after being wounded. 

Comrade Karminsky has always been 
an active member of the Grand Army 
and has been one of the best officers his 
Post has had. Although often suffering 
from his wounded arm, he uncomplain- 
ingly performs the arduous and exacting 
details of his present position with that 
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fidelity which has characterized him as 
an honest man. 


Colonel Jesse Beech Fuller was born 
May 16, 1841, at Coldwater, Michigan. 
He comes from old Revolutionary stock, 
his great grandfather, Major Esbon Ful- 
ler, having served with distinction dur- 
ing the War of Independence. 

Comrade J. B. Fuller was among the 
first to respond to the call for troops to 
preserve the Union, although he had not 
quite attained his majority. April 16, 
1861, he enlisted as a private in the First 
Michigan Battery of Light Artillery, with 
which he served in West Virginia during 
the three months’ service. He after- 
wards enlisted in the Fourth Michigan 
Battery, which became Battery D, First 
Michigan Regiment, Light Artillery, and 
was sent into Kentucky under Buell. — It 
participated in the various campaigns of 
the Army of the Cumberland, perform- 
ing its fullpart. At the battle of Stone’s 
River, Tennessee, where it rendered most 
effective service on the 31st of December, 
1862, and January 2, 1863, Comrade 
Fuller held the rank of Lieutenant. Dur- 
ing the first day’s fighting, along in the 
afternoon, the enemy were to be seen 
advancing in heavy column of divisions 
en echelon over an open plain. Rose- 
crans immediately concentrated his avail- 
able field artillery and planted it as a park 
on a slight ridge. The Rebels moved as 
if on parade, and when their lines were 
within proper distance the command was 
given and the batteries threw into the 
Rebel ranks every kind of missile, soon 
utterly routing and breaking his lines. 
And in the Rebel attacks on our left on 
Friday afternoon, when Van Cleve’s di- 
vision was driven back and over the 
river, the artillery again came into ac- 
tion,—this time on a gallop,—and double 
shotted with grape and cannister drove 
the Confederates in confusion from the 
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field. In both engagements the battery 
of Lieutenant Fuller made a record for 
courage, careful aim, and effective result. 

In the Tullahoma campaign the battery 
of Lieutenant Fuller performed a most 
unusual artillery act. It was near Hoov- 
er’s Gap and a double line of infantry 
had been formed with Comrade Fuller’s 
battery between the lines. A much de- 
sired position held by the enemy was 
coveted, and a charge was ordered. The 
infantry rushed forward up a steep hill, 
Fuller’s battery close on the first line, 
when it reached the top. A charging 
battery of artillery in the front line was 
too much for the Rebels, and they hastily 
abandoned the position. General Thomas 
afterward quaintly remarked that it was 
the first time he had ever seen an artill- 
ery charge. 

At Chickamauga this battery was a 
part of Brannan’s Division, Fourteenth 
Corps, which was one of the divisions to 
receive the first attack in the engage- 
ment of the first day, September roth, 
1863. It kept up its fighting with hardly 
any intermission until the battle was 
over the next day. On the 2oth, Bat- 
tery D held a most advantageous position 
to do effective work, the guns being 
handled with rare skill and precision, 
doing magnificent execution. The Rebels 
wanted this battery and charge after 
charge was repulsed; but they concen- 
trated a still larger force, and our sup- 
porting lines were compelled to give way, 
and five guns of this battery fell into 
Rebel hands, but not until a determined 
effort had been made to drag them toa 
position of security, after every horse 
had been killed. It is claimed that be- 
fore this capture the battery made it cost 
four hundred Confederate lives. 

Falling back upon Chattanooga, the 
men of Battery D were supplied with 
twenty pounder Parrotts, which were 
mounted in Fort Negley in the immediate 
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front of Chattanooga, and rendered good 
service in covering our assaults on Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

During the Atlanta campaign Lieuten- 
ant Fuller’s battery was stationed at Fort 
Rosecrans, Murfreesboro, during which 
time this officer served on the staff of 
General Van Cleve, as Assistant Inspec- 
tor General. When Hood invaded Ten- 
nessee, Lieutenant Fuller was detailed as 
Inspector of Artillery on the staff of Gen- 
eral C. O. Loomis, Chief of Artillery, 
Army of the Cumberland, and in this 
capacity participated in the battle of 
Nashville, December 15, 1864. 

On February 8, 1865, Comrade Fuller 
was made Captain of his battery, and on 
March 13, 1865, he was brevetted by 
President Lincoln a Lieutenant Colonel 
for gallant and meritorious service in the 
field. His battery was ordered home in 
August, 1865, and onthe 13th of that 
month he, with the battery, was honor- 
ably mustered out at Jackson, Michigan, 
after more than four years’ service. 

Colonel Fuller has held many respon- 
sible positions in the Grand Army. At 
the Encampment held in Fresno, March, 
1892, he was unanimously elected De- 
partment Commander, and in that capa- 
city carefully administered its affairs and 
paid many official visits to interior Posts. 

He is a comrade of Corinth Post, of 
Marysville, a Companion of the Loyal 
Legion, Commandery of California, and 
one of the Bank Commissioners of the 
State,—making his home at Marysville. 


In its ramifications the grand Army of 
the Republic has extended beyond the 
confines of the Union. In Honolulu there 
is a Post composed of veterans whose 
services helped to preserve our country’s 
unity. Although more than two thous- 
and miles from the westernmost line of 
the Union, many old soldiers of the late 
war who have made Honolulu their 
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home, years ago banded together and 
founded George W. De Long Post, No. 
45. Its present Commander is Comrade 
R. Jay Greene, who during the war was 
a non-commissioned officer of Company 
B, Twenty-sixth Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, which was a portion of the De- 
partment of the Gulf. It is a part of the 
history of Comrade Greene and his regi- 
ment that they participated in the three 
different assaults made at Port Hudson in 
July, 1863, and in those fearful on- 
slaughts his command lost nearly one 
half its organization, and few if any regi- 
ments made a better record for gallantry 
in action than that to which Comrade 
Greene belonged. During his residence 


in Honolulu he has always been active 
and ardent in his endeavors to sustain 
his Post in that remote field, having 
served as its Quartermaster for thirteen 
years, and for his fidelity was this year 


elected its Commander. 


In every war of importance which the 
American Colonies and the United States 
have been engaged, excepting that with 
Mexico, the Dimond family has taken a 
prominent part. The earliest ancestors of 
Comrade William Henry Dimond partici- 
pated in King Philip’s bloody war in 1675, 
and again in King William’s war in 1689. 
Moses, the great-great-great-grandfather 
of General Dimond, was a Lieutenant 
and Captain in the Connecticut Colonial 
Forces against the Indians in the earliest 
history of the eighteenth century and in 
Queen Anne’s War. John Dimond, 
vreat-great-grandfather, was an Ensign, 
Lieutenant, and Captain, from 1733 to 
1755, and’served as such in the French 
and Indian wars. Daniel, the great- 
grandfather, was an Ensign in the Revo- 
lutionary War, his commission bearing 
date of May, 1776, and the grandfather, 
Jesse Dimond, served in the war against 
England, 1812-15. In the war with 
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Mexico there was no representative of 
the family, as Comrade Dimond’s father 
was a missionary to the then Sandwich 
Islands, and his battles were made in the 
cause of the Christian faith. 

Comrade Dimond was living in Hono- 
lulu when the Rebellion broke out, and 
on receipt of the news he was inspired 
to serve the land his ancestors had 
helped to create a free country. He im- 
mediately began a course of practical 
military training to fit himself for any 
position he might be able to obtain. He 
was in his early manhood, and an indul- 
gent father was beginning to lighten his 
own cares by transferring some of them 
to the shoulders of the son, so the mili- 
tary ambition of young Dimond met with 
a parental check. In deference to such 
wishes the son yielded, but his intention 
to join the Union army was by no means 
abandoned. He kept up his military 
training, and as reports at long intervals 
reached Honolulu of bloody battles,— of 
Union victories or Union defeats,—the 
young man’s desire to enter,the Union 
army grew stronger. 

At length Comrade Dimond’s feelings 
reached the point when he would no 
longer be delayed. Reaching San Fran- 
cisco, he took steamship for New York, | 
and after a journey of more than seven 
thousand miles at his own expense, 
reached a point where he could every 
day realize more and more the horrors 
and cruelties of the war then going on, 
by. seeing hospitals filled with heroes, 
some minus an arm, others with the loss 
of a leg or bereft of sight,— thousands all 
battle-scarred who had crimsoned South- 
ern fields with their blood and who were 
to go through life maimed and disfigured. 

With this knowledge and after having 
traveled thousands of miles to obtain it, 
Comrade Dimond entered the service, 
he having been appointed Assistant Ad- 
jutant General with the rank of Captain. 
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Whilst awaiting his orders of assignment 
Captain Dimond had something serious 
to reflect upon. At this time no one 
knew how long the war would continue, 
and the young Adjutant General was 
just as liable as any other officer to be- 
come a target for rebel bullets before 
Richmond and Petersburg. His assign- 
ment, however, sent him to the Depart- 
ment of the South, which field embraced 
the first demonstration of the war, trea- 
son’s attack on the Stars and Stripes 
floating over Fort Sumter, and where 
the sound of cannon never ceased until 
after the capture of Charleston. In 
this Department, with headquarters at 
Beaufort and subsequently at Port Royal, 
Captain Dimond served on the staff of 
Major General Rufus Saxton, who was 
in charge of the recruiting of colored regi- 
ments for the Union army. After the 
surrender of Lee and Johnson had ended 
the war, Comrade Dimond resigned his 
commission in July, 1865, having de- 
clined a commission in the regular army. 
He later came to San Francisco, where he 
engaged in*commercial pursuits, and is 
now the head of one of the oldest and 
largest shipping and commission houses 
on the Pacific Coast. 

As a Grand Army Comrade he 
gave largely of his time and liberally of 
his means to make the National Encamp- 
ment in San Francisco in 1886 a success. 
The Veteran’s Home at Yountville has 
reason to remember his generosity and 
many comrades found comfortable berths 
in the Mint during General Dimond’s 
administration, and probably his greatest 
regret was his inability to give the ex- 
Union soldiers preference over all. Asa 
member of George H. Thomas Post he is 
universally esteemed. As a Companion 
of the Loyal Legion he was honored by 
being made Commander of California 
Commandery, and as a Comrade he is 
favorably known in every Grand Army 
Post throughout the Department. 


He has been continuously connected 
with the National Guard of California for 
a period of seventeen years, rising from 
the rank of Major to that of Major Gen- 
eral, and there is nothing apocryphal in 
the statement that no officer in the Na- 
tional Guard of California ever served 
his State with more loyalty and zeal or 
with more success and less selfishness 
than has Major General W. H. Dimond. 
The attempt of others some time ago to 
burden him with their failures, met with 
a signal defeat. His detractors were rel- 
egated to obscurity, while he was spe- 
cially requested by the Governor to re- 
tain command of the Division. 


Edward English Chever was born in 
North Andover, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 22, 1828. His father, Captain James 
W. Chever, was a resident of Salem, and 
the family had lived in Massachusetts 
since 1635. James Chever, the grand- 
father of Comrade Chever, served in 
the Revolutionary War in 1776, and his 
son, James W., commanded the armed 
ship America in the war of 1812. She 
carried twenty guns and a crew of about 
three hundred men, and her commander 
was only twenty-one years of age. 

Comrade Edward E. Chever is a mem- 
ber of George H. Thomas Post, Num- 
ber 2. He removed to Illinois in 1844, 
where he resided until gold was dis- 
covered in California. He then went to 
Boston, and in December of 1848 sailed 
on the first vessel leaving that port for 
California. He arrived June 15, 1849, 
and is a life member of the Society of 
California Pioneers. In 1854 he returned 
to Illinois, and in the summer of 1862 en- 
listed in Company H, Eighty-ninth Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. 

His regiment was a part of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and at the battle of 
Stone’s River was in Willich’s Brigade, 
Johnson’s Division of McCook’s Corps. 
In the engagement of the 31st of Decem- 
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ber, 1862, nis command met the terrific 
onslaught of Bragg, the attack having 
been made while McCook’s force was 
preparing breakfast. It was thrown into 
great confusion for a time, but was ral- 
lied and again occupied its old position. 
During the second day it was constantly 
under fire, and on the third day fought a 
fierce battle, driving the enemy and finally 
gaining entrance into Murfreesboro. 

During the Tullahoma campaign Che- 
ver’s regiment was as active as any, and 
at Chickamauga was on the right during 
the first day’s fighting, where it helped 
to repulse repeated assaults. On Sun- 
day morning it was sent over with others 
to reinforce Thomas on the left, where it 
remained during that day battling for the 
safety of the army. After lying in the 
trenches before Chattanooga for two 
months, it became a part of that magnifi- 
cent pageant which formed on the plains 
in full view of the enemy on Missionary 
Ridge, as if on review, and was among 
the first to reach the summit in the dar- 
ing assault on the afternoon of November 
25, 1863. Chever was in the Knoxville 
campaign for the relief of Burnside, and 
in that towards Atlanta, which culmi- 
nated in the capture of the latter strong- 
hold. During Hood’s invasion, his regi- 
ment was one of those that stubbornly 
contested every step of the enemy, and 
at Franklin and later at Nashville, 
December 15, 1864, he participated in the 
last battles of the War of the Rebellion 
in that part of the South. Early in the 
summer of 1865 Comrade Chever’s regi- 
ment was mustered out after three years 
of active and faithful service. 

Comrade Chever has been an ardent 
Grand Army man ever since he first 
joined Lincoln Post in Denver, in 1881. 
Soon after his return to California in 
1883, he joined Thomas Post of San 
Francisco. It was he who more than any 
other comrade succeeded in securing the 
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passage ot a law by the Legislature of 
California which requires every county 
in the State to pay the sum of $50 to- 
wards the burial of any old soldier of the 
Mexican War or of the War of the Rebel- 
lion who dies within such county,- a no- 
ble provision which guarantees the vet- 
eran a burial in decency and divested of 
the horrors of a common field, and in this 
every comrade should recall Comrade 
Chever’s services to our order. He was 
the first person to advocate this measure 
in California, and was Chairman of the 
Grand Army Committee that visited Sac- 
ramento and secured the law. 


Colonel William Renwick Smedberg 
was born in New York City. March 109, 
1839, and is a graduate of Columbia. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion 
he enlisted as a private, April 15, 1861, 
in the National Rifles of Washington, 
District of Columbia, and was promoted 
to Corporal of Company A, Third Bat- 
talion. He saw some service in Patter- 
son’s campaign, and on July 4, 1861, was 
discharged to accept a first lieutenancy in 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry, of 
which he became battalion adjutant, and 
on October 25, 1861, he was promoted 
to a captaincy in the same regiment. He 
was with his regiment in the siege of 
Yorktown, at the battle of Gaines Mills, 
June 27, 1862, the engagements at White 
Oak Swamp, Charles City Cross Roads, 
and the baftle of Malvern Hill. After re- 
treating from the Peninsula, he was en- 
gaged in the second Bull Run, South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. 

He was absent through sickness when 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg were 
fought, but was in the Mine Run cam- 
paign and the battle of the Wilderness, 
where he lost his right leg. At this time 
he was Inspector of the Third Division, 
Fifth Army Corps. During his convales- 
cence he was on recruiting service in New 
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York and mustering and disbursing duty 
in Washington. He rejoined his regi- 
ment in August, 1865, and in the follow- 
ing October sailed with it for San Fran- 
cisco, where he became Assistant Inspec- 
tor, Department of California, on General 
McDowell’s staff ; subsequently, aid-de- 
camp to General Halleck ; and later, Act- 
ing Assistant Adjutant General on the 
staff of General Thomas, afterwards be- 
coming aid to General Schofield. In 
December, 1870, he was retired from 
active service with the rank of Captain, 
mounted. He was brevetted Lieutenant 
Colonel for ‘‘ gallant and meritorious 
services at the battle of the Wilderness.”’ 
Had he remained in active service, he 
would have been made Major Twenty 
fourth Infantry, March 20, 1879; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fifteenth Infantry, April 
18, 1884; and Colonel 21st Infantry, 
January 31, 1891. 

He was Assistant Adjutant General, 
Department. of California, Grand Army 
of the Republic from February 1885, un- 
til February, 1886, when he was elected 
Department Commander. For over fif- 
teen years he has been Recorder of the 
California Commandery, Loyal Legion, 
and a resident of San Francisco for more 
than thirty years. He is a comrade of 
George H. Thomas Post. 


Doctor J. R. Laine of San Francisco is 
another of those patriotic youths who re- 
sponded to the first call for troops in 1861. 
In October of that year, while not yet 
sixteen, he enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany G, First Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try. His regiment was assigned to the 
Army of the Cumberland, and with it he 
was in the battles of Perryville, Stone’s 
River, and that deadliest in its percent- 
ages of loss of any battle of the modern 
world, Chickamauga. Here he was 
wounded and taken prisoner, being con- 
fined for two months in Richmond Prison, 


five months in Danville, and seven 
months in the Andersonville stockade. 

Upon his release he had served more 
than his full term of enlistment. Subse- 
quently he joined the regular army as 
Acting Assistant Surgeon and served in 
the Department of the Platte, which in- 
cluded Nebraska, Wyoming, and Dakota. 
Doctor Laine was a resident of Sacra- 
mento for years, and belongs to Sum- 
ner Post, Number 3. He has been Med- 
ical Director of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, Grand Army of the Republic, and 
has served as Division Surgeon of the 
National Guard of California, on the 
staff of General Dimorid. His record as 
a soldier during the war, in camp and on 
the battle field, is a gallant one, and in his 
profession he occupies a position in the 
front rank. At present he is Secretary of 
the State Board of Health, and a resident 
of San Francisco. 


Comrade William J. Ruddick was born 
in New York City, February 15, 1852, 
and went to Colorado ten years later, 
where at Fort Lyons in July, 1862, when 
little more than a child, he enlisted in 
Company I, Second Colorado Infantry, 
but was not mustered in until the follow- 
ing March, and then by a special order 
from the War Department. He served 
in the Army of the Frontier under Gen- 
eral Blunt, which performed marvelous 
expeditions against the Confederate Gen- 
erals, Price, Marmaduke, and Shelby. As 
a result of this campaign the regiment of 
Comrade Ruddick became greatly re 
duced in strength, and was ordered to St. 
Louis, where it joined with the Third 
Colorado Infantry, the command being 
converted into a cavalry regiment desig- 
nated the Second Colorado Cavalry, and 
as such was sent into the Southwest, 
where it participated in the engagements 
of Fort Craig, Valverde, Apache Cajion, 
Albuquerque, Peralta, Cubin Creek, 
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Honey Springs, Weber Falls, Dayton, 
Snia Hill, April 24 and May 31, 1864, 
Pleasant Hill, May 28 and July 25, 1864, 
Little Blue, October 21, 1864, Camden 
Point, Fredericksburg, Canadian River, 
Independence, Big Blue River, Marais des 
Cygnes, Little Osage, Newtonia, Point 
of Rocks, Fort Larned, and Cow Creek. 

Comrade Ruddick was honorably mus- 
tered out of. the army in November, 
1865, after more than three years’ serv- 
ice and when hardly fifteen years of age, 
being probably the youngest soldier of 
the late war. He then entered college, 
but again joined the army when the In- 
dian outbreak occurred in 1866. This 
time he enlisted in Company K, Seventh 
United States Cavalry, from which he 
was transferred to the Second Cavalry at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, becoming a member 
of the non-commissioned staff in which 
he remained until May 14, 1874, receiv- 
ing an honorable discharge at Fort Lan- 
ders, Wyoming. He then came to San 
Francisco and engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. In 1886 he was elected County 
Clerk on the Republican ticket by a large 
majority, and during his incumbency of 
office gave official employment to a large 
number of ex-soldiers of the Rebellion 
who had served in the Union Army. 
Since 1887 he has been a member of the 
Veterans’ Home Association, and is now 
a director of the Home. As a member of 
General George G. Meade Post of San 
Francisco no comrade is more popular or 
more active in Grand Army affairs. 


William A. Cowan, who is a charter 
member of George H. Thomas Post, en- 
tered the service in October, 1861, when 
nineteen years old, as a private of Com- 
pany D, Forty-first Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try. His first service was in the Ken- 
tucky campaign which terminated with 
the capture of Nashville. His regiment, 
being a part of General Nelson’s division, 
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marched through almost impassable 
swamps from Savannah, Tennessee, to a 
point. opposite Pittsburg Landing, and 
was the. first division of Buell’s army to 
get into action. and. relieve the severe 
pressure against Grant at Shiloh. Dur- 
ing the battle on Monday, young Cow- 
an’s regiment made several desperate 
charges, successfully driving the Rebels 
from positions of vantage, and earning 
from General Neison high praise. After 
Shiloh he was in the campaign from Tus- 
cumbia to Battle Creek and thence in the 
race against Bragg to Louisville. With 
his regiment he was at Stone’s River, 
being in the right wing of the Army of 
the Cumberland which received the ter- 
rible charge of Bragg’s forces on Wed- 
nesday, December 31, 1862.. After this 
battle he was taken sick and sent to the 
hospital, from which he was discharged 
for physical disability by order of the 
War Department. 

Returning to his home in Ohio, he re- 
mained until he had recovered his health, 
and then, in June, 1864, he joined Com- 
pany F, 110th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
again as a private for three years. This 
regiment was assigned to the Army of 
the Potomac, and with it participated in 
nearly all the engagements terminating 
with the surrender of Lee at Appomatox, 
April 9, 1865. In June following Com- 
rade Cowan was honorably mustered 
out with his regiment. He has been a 
resident of California since June, 1874, 
is a practical engineer and mine owner, 
and now a resident of San Francisco. 


Comrade Frank Miller, of Sumner Post, 
Number 3, Sacramento, was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, January 19, 1843. He 
comes from good old Revolutionary stock, 
his grandfather on the maternal side, 
David Robinson, having served in the 
Connecticut line during the War for In- 
dependence. 
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On arriving in Sacramento in 1857, 
Miller entered the High School. In 1860 
he went East to -take a course at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, entering Yale 
in 1861. But the excitement of the times 
was too much for the student, and obtain- 
ing leave from the faculty, he returned to 
his native place in February, 1862, and 
enlisted as a private in Company H, 
Second Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
which was then in service in Virginia, 
where Comrade Miller had every oppor- 
tunity to participate in the hardships 
and dangers of a soldier’s life at: the 
front. His experience may be inferred 
from the statement which Lt. Col. Wm. 
F, Fox makes in his book on regimental 
losses, and which gives to the Second 
Wisconsin Infantry the heaviest percent- 
age killed in battle. This percentage 


was made by the unusual loss at the 
second engagement of Bull Run, where 
for a half hour just before dusk, the Sec- 


ond Wisconsin stood in line within less 
than three hundred feet from the Rebels 
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and heroically maintained their position 
against greater numbers but with a ter- 
rible list of casualties. 

Into this engagement Comrade Miller 
went without a musket, as he had been 
temporarily on detached service, but 
seizing the weapon, cartridge * box, and 
belt, of the first disabled soldier he en- 
countered, he got into action under the 
colors of hisregiment. After firing three 
shots he was in the act of loading for the 
fourth, when a fragment of a flying shell 
struck his musket in such a manner as to 
direct the muzzle with great force against 
his breast, throwing him from his feet 
and more than his length backward, 
unconscious. At the same time a 
fragment struck him over the left breast, 
penetrating his uniform and making a 
wound, and this, taken in connection 
with the abrasion caused by the muzzle 
of his musket, induced the surgeons to 
conclude that an enfilading ball had made 
a mortal wound. He speedily recovered, 
and subsequently passed through the 
battle of Fredericksburg and Antietam, 
and other engagements of less impor- 
tance. 

In 1863 he was transferred to the reg- 
ular army as a sergeant in the General 
Service Corps, and detatched for clerical 
service in the War. Department under 
Inspector General Ketchum. In thisserv- 
ice he remained until 64, when he was 
promoted to a civil clerkship in New 
York City, under Colonel H. S. Olcott, 
who is now a prominent theosophist. 

He returned to Sacramento in 1865 and 
he has ever since resided there save 
for the time consumed in 1886 in a 
trip around the world. He was made 
the First Assistant Adjutant General of 
the Grand Army, Department of Califor- 
nia and is a Compatriot of the New York 
Society Sons of American Revolution. 

Comrade Miller has been State Com- 
missioner on the Torrens system of 
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transferring land, a subject in which he 
is greatly interested. He also occupies 
the position of President of the National 
Bank of D. O. Mills & Co. 


Major William Burchell Hooper comes 
from old Revolutionary stock, his grand- 
father, George Hooper, having been a 
member of Durkee’s Artillery, Connecti- 
cut Troops, from July 28, 1782, to July 
28, 1783, and afterwards served in the 
War of 1812. In this latter war was his 
son, George Kent Hooper, the father of 
Major Hooper. At the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, July 25, 1814, father and son 
fought side by side, and George Kent 
Hooper fell desperately wounded. He 
recovered, and lived to a ripe old age, 
dying in Boston about fourteen years ago. 

On the 23d of July, 1862, our Hooper 
entered the Union service as Second 
Lieutenant, Company F, Second Califor- 
nia Cavalry. Owing to his knowledge 
of details, he was made Regimental Quar- 
termaster, the duties of which office are 
peculiarly trying and often exasperating, 
as that official is expected to supply his 
regiment with clothing, camp, and garri- 
son equipages, means of transportation, 
and everything in:the nature of subsist- 
ence. He is therefore subjected not only 
to the despotic sway of the Colonel, but 
often to the unreasonable demands of 
company commanders, who think the 
Regimental Quartermaster and Commis- 
sary must possess the power of Aladdin. 
Comrade Hooper accompanied the col- 
umn under General P. Edward Connor 
to Fort Douglas, Utah, on duty as Com- 
missary of Subsistence for the command, 
and sharing with it all the weary hard- 
Ships of that long march in snow and ice 
over mountains, and through valleys of 
alkali, fighting Indians and guerrillas 
who sought by every means of their kind 
ot warfare to prevent the expedition from 
teaching Salt Lake City, where the peo- 
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ple were in unrestrained enjoyment of 
disloyalty and hostility to the Union. 
On the 17th of January, 1863, Comrade 
Hooper was promoted to First Lieutenant, 
and with that rank continued to act in 
the capacity named at Fort Douglas un- 
til March 18, 1863, when he vacated his 
commission to accept an appointment as 
Captain and Commissary of Subsistence, 
United States Volunteers, to which Pres- 
ident Lincoln had appointed him in recog- 
nition of his peculiar fitness for the duties 
of that office. 

In his new rank Captain Hooper was 
ordered to return to California and was 
assigned to duty as Depot Quartermas- 
ter and Commissary at Fort Yuma. This 
was then one of the most important sta- 
tions on the Coast, the entrepot from 
which supplies were distributed to the 
Union troops operating in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico. How 
well Comrade Hooper discharged his 
duty is best evidenced by the brevet 
rank of Major, which President Johnson 
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and the United States Senate conferred 
upon him March 13, 1865, ‘‘ for faithful 
and meritorious services during the war.”’ 
As a still further evidence of appreciation 
of his ability and fidelity as an officer, 
Major Hooper was retained in service un- 
til Jul;y 13, 1866, when he was honorably 
mustered out, at his own request, after 
four years of hard service. 

In civil life Major Hooper is no less 
active than he was during the war. 
Although his business exacts many long 
hours of his attention every day, he takes 
_time to attend to other duties in which 
he feels deep interest. He is Senior 
Warden of Trinity Episcopal Church of 
San Francisco, and a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
California. The members of this Com- 
mittee are advisers of the Bishop, and in 
the absence of the latter have charge of 
the church discipline, as well as being 
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the executive branch of the church. Heis 
a member of Oriental Lodge, Number 144, 
F, and A. M., and of Golden Gate Com- 
mandery, Number 16, Knights Templar, 

As a Comrade of Lincoln Post, Num- 
ber 1, Grand Army of the Republic, he 
has always been interested in the wel- 
fare of the order, and is now Chairman 
of its Executive Committee of the Bureau 
of Employment. 

At its last election Major Hooper was 
elected Commander of the California 
Commandery, Military Order of Loyal © 
Legion, by an almost overwhelming vote, 
which attests the high esteem in which 
he is held by his companions. 

As the affable and energetic lessee of 
that famous headquarters in San Francis- 
co for the Army and Navy, the Occiden- 
tal Hotel, Major Hooper has made a name 
for himself throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Frank Elliott Myers. 
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And never comes back. 


Ah well, 


In some Persian village his widow weeps, 
And the winds hollo his knell. 


The hunter dies in the caverned womb 
Of the mountain, grappled close 

In a panther’s claw,— and above his tomb 
Are the brooks and the sweet wild rose. 


The gaunt gray wolf is the Tartar’s foe,— 
The wolf and the wintry plain,— 

And between his ribs will-the steppe-grass grow 
When’ the summer comes again. 


Herbert Crombie Howe. 








THE Los Angeles Public 
Library issues an Annual Re- 
port, showing among other 
things, the circulation in the 
Library of the various period- 
icals on file. There are some 
points in the figures given 
that call for comment. Of the OVERLAND there 
are two copies taken, and they were used 1146 
times; but there were twenty-eight copies of the 
Century on file, and they were used 3675 times. 
The proportion is 573 calls for the OVERLAND 
per copy taken and 131 for the Century. There 
were six copies of the Atlantic taken to two 
OVERLANDS and less calls for it all told, rrot, 
or at the rate of 184 per copy. Twenty-eight 


A Public 
Library 
Report. 


Harpers were used (52 times apiece, 4248 in all, 
nine Forums (47 times apiece, 1322 alltold. Ten 


Cosmopolitans, 204 times apiece. Six Popular Sci- 
ence Montblies, 142 times apiece, 854 in all. Twen- 
ty-two Scribners, 3466 times, 158 apiece. The re- 
sult of a general inspection of the list shows 
that a magazine of the size of the OVER- 
LAND ought to circulate in such a library about 
175 times per copy, that is, nearly, a monthly 
issue taken out every two days all the year 
round. But the OVERLAND was used more than 
three and one-half times as often as that, and 
were a sufficient number of copies taken to sup- 
ply demands, there should be seven or eight 
copies instead of two. Showing also the honor 
a prophet receives in his own country, The Land 
of Sunshine, the local Los Angeles magazine, 
supplied two copies and they were used 260 
times, but 130 per copy to the OVERLAND’S 573 
per copy. 

IN reading rooms. where no 
record is kept of the use of 
the periodicals, as for ex- 
ample, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association reading 
room in this city, it has 
often made the publishers of 
the OVERLAND glad to see how thumbed to 
pieces the magazine gets by the end of a month, 
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The Overland 
in Reading 
Rooms, 


—a gladness tempered with sorrow by the 
thought that some of these eager readers might 
have spent twenty-five cents for their favorite, 
had it not been more cheaply attainable. 

That this popularity is not confined to city 
constituencies is witnessed by a letter just re- 
ceived. We hope the writer will pardon us for 
printing it without special permission. 


Laurel Hill, 3-1-96. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

Enclosed find warrant for $3.00. 

Your paper gives satisfaction in all respects. I 
think it would be more suitable for school libra- 
ries if bound in cloth, could it be had in cloth at 
an additional expense. By the time two or 
three have them they are worn so that they are 
not returned to the library. Hoping the old 
grizzly on the OVERLAND will soon find his way 
into all the libraries in California, we ’ll shake, 

F. MAGUIRE, JR. 


THE fine face of a Samoan 

girl, shown in Mr. J. D. 

A Strong’s painting reproduced 
Samoan as a frontispiece, calls up one 
Tapo. of the most curious customs 

of the people of that tropic 

group of islands. A Tapo is 

a maiden, chosen, sometimes from her childhood, 
to be the representative of her village. She 
wears the fine mats that are the pride of the ¢om- 
munity,—sometimes so many of them that it is 
quite burdensome. She leads the warriors in bat- 
tle, never being hurt by the enemy except by acci- 
dent, and conducts all the ceremonial processions. 
She presides over the village guest house, and 
welcomes strangers to its hospitalities. She 
chews the kava root for the favorite drink, with- 
out which no transaction is completed and no 
social function properly observed. Withal she 
must be entirely circumspect; for envious rivals 
wait achance to depose her from her high honor, 
—and she holds her position until a marriage is 
arranged for her by the “talking men,’’? who 
consider an advantageous alliance for the village, 
rather than the wishes of the Tapo. We should 
go on and say something of Mr. Strong and his 
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fine work in South Sea painting, had we not in 
preparation an article about him in our series on 
local artists. 

THE annual festival of the 
City of Angels this year prom- 
ises to be more brilliant than 
the preceding two, both of 
which in their time were 
considered remarkable. It is 
to open Tuesday, April 21, 
with imposing preliminary ceremonies and last 
through the week, each day being more brilliant 
than the o1e before, culminating on Saturday 
with the grand flower parade in the afternoon 
and a street revel of maskers in the evening. 
The red, yellow, and green,—typifying wine, 
olive, and fruit,—the Fiesta colors, are growing 
to be recognized as an alluring combination all 
over the country, and great crowds are looked for. 

Southern California has always known how 
to advertise her advantages, and the method she 
settles down on as most permanently effective 
is sure to be something worthy of note. The 
Fiesta ought to be encouraged by all Califor- 
nians, and ought to be seen by just as many 
people from all over the Union as can possibly 
give themselves that pleasure. 


La Fiesta 
de Los 
Angeles, 


MR. SAMUEL H. RANCK, 
Librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore, 
advanced a valuable idea at 
the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Den- 
ver in August of last year. It is that there 
should be national repositories of copyright 
books in several places, instead of at Wash- 
ington alone. He thinks it too great a risk to 
put all our literary eggs in one basket, sub- 
ject to danger of fire, or of capture in case 
of war. He would ask all copyrighters to 
give seven copies, in place of two as now re- 
quired, and the additional five he would distrib- 
ute to depositories at the principal city of the 
State of which the copyrighter is acitizen, and at 
Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco. This wide geographical distribution would 
render it certain that nothing could destroy all 
the copies of a book in the nation’s possession, 
and would render them accessible to a vast pop- 
ulation to whom the Washington Library is too 
distant to be of the least use. It might bear a 
little severely on the publishers to supply seven 
copies of a limited edition de luxe, but the British 
law requires ten copies, that of Portugal six, and 
few countries so small a number as two. Possi- 


More 
Copyright 
Depositories. 


ETC. 


bly Congress might be prevailed upon, in view of 
this burden, to lighten or even entirely remit the 
charge for copyrighting. Even so the country 
would be a great gainer. 


THE following is an ex- 
tract from a circular recently 
A issued by the Trustees of the 
Y. M. ©. A. San Francisco Young Men’s 
Appeal. Christian Association. We 
gladly print it in the hope 
that it may help a most 
worthy institution. 


The critical condition, financially, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of San Francisco, 
has recently been so fully set forth in the city 
papers that the subject has come to be generally 
understood. 

The unexampled business depression which 
followed the financial crash of 1893 came on 
whilé the plans for its new building were being 
carried out, subjecting the management to em- 
barrassment and disappointment in various ways, 
—more particularly in their efforts to dispose of 
assets relied upon to meet the increased obliga- 
tions incurred. The new home was completed, 
but payment being in arrears, it has not yet been 
dedicated, and will not be until it is entirely free 
from debt. In order to effect this, the Trustees 
have made the most diligent efforts to find a 
limited number of public-spirited citizens and bus- 


iness firms who would agree to give in the aggre- 
gate $100,000 ,no pledge to be binding until this 
amount is subscribed. To endow the institution, 
the sum of $150,000 is needed, and it is believed 
that the public in general will contribute the bal- 


ance in smallersums. The regular income from 
rentals and membership fees will meet all its 
current expenses. 

After eight months of strenuous exertion we 
have pledged to us $77,500, but to secure it, ac- 
cording to the conditions named, $22,500 mnst be 
promptly added. At this critical stage the good 
work lags. We therefore, while continuing in 
the line of effort mentioned, make this appeal 
direct to the community, and would say to each 
member thereof: Reflect, if but for a moment, 
upon the acknowledged merits of the Associa- 
tion and the urgency of its present needs, of 
which there can be no question. 

The hope and future of any nation, State, or 
city, is in its young men, and freedom from debt 
is essential to this organization to enable it to 
prosecute effectively its great mission among the 
50,000 young men of this city. It undertakes to 
promote the physical, intellectual, social, and 
moral well-being of young men, thus proving 
itself one of the most useful and important in- 
stitutions of theage. Itis non-sectarian, having 
within its membership those of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Hebrew faiths. Any young man 
of good character is eligible to become a member, 
and all its appointments and facilities are placed 
within his reach at a nominal fee. Ay iny! no 
place in the world needs a work of this kind 
more than this city. We do not believe that 
the people of San Francisco will allow a work of 
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so much importance, and an institution so broad 
in spirit, to lack the necessary means to extricate 
itself from unforeseen and unavoidable difficul- 
ties. Help us to the extent of your ability. 


Weare glad to note that since the circular was 
issued $5,000 has been added to the amount sub- 
scribed. 

** THE case of the Public 
Schools. 1. The Witness 
of the Teacher,” by Doctor 
Stanley Hall in the Atlantic 
for March is an article with 
an excellent object. The 
author states that the At- 
lantic circulated widely among superintendents 
and teachers of the public schools in every part 
of the United States inquiries: (1) as to the aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher in the several 
grades of the public schools ; (2) in what propor- 
tion the teachers have changed their profession 
during the last ten years; (3) in what proportion 
they are more than thirty-five years of age; (4) 
as to the freedom of teachers from political or 
other improper influences on their appointment 
or removal; (5) as to the salaries of teachers of 
the several grades; whether they have been in- 
creased within five or six years, whether they are 
regarded as sufficient, and whether higher sala- 
ries would attract to the profession men and 
women of greater ability and of more stable pur- 
pose; (6) as to the requirements for appoint- 
ments, whether they are rigid and uniform, and 
whether a certificate is required from some nor- 
mal or training school of high grade; (7) as to the 
chances that teachers have for promotion from 
the lower grades, and whether itis the custom to 
fill the higher grades by promotion. To these 
inquiries was added a request to give any further 
information in regard to the status of teachers 
which would be supplementary to what was 
asked for. 

The topics mentioned are all of the greatest in- 
terest to teachers. Reliable information in regard 
to them from different parts of the Union would 
give a basis for some valuable generalizations, 
and when these generalizations are made by a 
man like Doctor G. Stanley Hall one looks for a 
most important contribution to current pedagogi- 
cal literature. ' 

The results so far as they relate to California 
are disappointing. In the first place, anyone 
that is acquainted with the schools of this State 
knows that there is a great diversity in the prac- 
tise of boards of education in different parts of 
the State. To be properly informed in regard to 
the requirements for certificates, for instance, one 
would be obliged to communicate with fifty-seven 


Doctor Hall 
on Public 
Schools. 
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different county superintendents. In regard to 
salaries one would need to make a careful dis- 
crimination between town and country schools, 
and between different sections of the State, as 
well as between cities of different sizes. There 
are grade teachers in some of our cities who re- 
ceive $80.00 per month throughout the year. 
There are others who receive as low as $50.00 per 
month for nine or ten months of the year. There 
are country schools in Kern and Tulare counties 
that pay a teacher $75.00 or $80.00 per month for 
teaching ten scholars. In Sonoma County there 
are good sized country schools where the salary 
has sunk below $50.00 per month. 

These two instances show how impossible it 
would be to draw true generalizations from ‘a few 
scattered answers to the questions circulated by 
the Atlantic. 

The statement is made that in California the 
State law gives the teacher life tenure of office; 
but this law is said to be always evaded by poli- 
ticians. As a matter of fact the law referred to 
applies to the holders of city certificates only. It 
has been upheld by the courts, and the politicians 
have been obliged to respect it. As a safeguard 
against removal of teachers for political purposes, 
it has no doubt served a good purpose. But it is 
nevertheless true that the improper influences 
which affect the appointment of teachers—which 
Doctor Hall names in the following order: 
church, politics, personal favor, and whims of 
citizens and committees—are not more influential 
in weakening our schools than is the impossibil- 
ity of getting rid of poor teachers. In some cities 
in the United States teachers are engaged for a 
year on probation. Such a system has manifest 
advantages, but its success depends upon intelli- 
gent supervision. And just here is the weak 
point in our whole school system. Doctor Hall 
rightly says: ‘‘ Nothing is more demanded in our 
teaching force at present than leadership of 
maturity and ability. Those who have shaped 
the thinking and the reading of our young 
teachers have been, on the whole, incompetent for 
this highest and most responsible function in our 
national lite. 

“*Some of them have natural tact sufficient to 
carry them through; but the majority fail, and 
accept the first offer of marriage.” 

The article closes with a strong plea for the ap- 
pointment of a commission in Massachusetts to 
investigate the existing normal schools in that 
State, and report to the State Board of Education, 
which is about to appoint principals and shape 
courses for four new normal schools. The re- 
form of the normal schools, the giving of the 
power of appointment and removal of teachers 
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into competent and responsible hands, and most 
important of all, the securing of sane and well- 
trained leaders, seem to Doctor Hall the most 
pressing needs of our schools today. 

One of the most interesting points this article 
brings out is the difference of opinion in regard 
to normal schools which prevails in different 
parts of the country. A principal of a city high 
school in Washington writes: ‘‘ The greatest 
curse of the public schools of any State is the 
laws pertaining to the normal schools. Most of 
these are conducted by little politicians, and they 
in one or two short years train boys and girls 
fresh from farm and high school into teachers 
licensed to teach forever.” 

The testimony of the Eastern States is largely 
in favor of professional training. In New Eng- 
land as a whole, forty-two per cent of the let- 





A New Edition of Dickens' 


MACMILLAN & CoO. have issued a new edition 
of the works of Dickens with all the original 
illustrations. They are in all cases accurate 
reprints of the texts of the first editions, and are, 
as before noted, accompanied by the original 
illustrations. There is also prefixed in each vol- 
ume a short introduction written by the novelist’s 
eldest son, Mr. Charles Dickens, giving ahistory 
of the writing and publication of each book, to- 
gether with other details, biographical and biblio- 
graphical, likely to be of interest to the reader. 
The books are handsomely and _ serviceably 
bound in green cloth and sell at $1 a volume. 

They are just the editions for school libraries, 
and the OVERLAND takes pleasure in calling 
the attention of its great school circulation to it. 


A Whirl Asunder.? 


tA Whirl Asunder, by Gertrude Atherton, is an 
erotic tale of a neurotic California native 


'The Works of Charles Dickens. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co.. $1.00 a vol. 

2A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton. New York 
and London: Frederick A. Stokes Co.: 1836. 
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ters report normal school or college training 
required. 

In the Mid-Western States there is more criti- 
cism of normal schools. Doctor Hall recognizes 
the fact that the normal schools have often but 
crude material to work with, and have in many 
places lapsed into formal and theoretical ways,— 
which are now one of the worst features of edu- 
cation in this country. Yet he says decidedly, 
** No system of certification can equal professional 
training.’’ The replies from localities where pro- 
fessional training is not required indicate the 
same raw material in the teaching force minus 
the training. 

One report says, ‘‘ We need a State system of 
examining and licensing teachers. A large pro- 
portion in all district schools are young girls, six- 
teen to twenty years of age, utterly untrained. 





The girl 


daughter and a stray Englishman. 
keeps a bachelor hall up at Guerneville and in 
company with the magnetic Englishman attends 


the Bohemian High Jinks. The girl is worth a 
billion and had been engaged fifteen times with- 
out losing her dear heart. The Englishman, 
however, hypnotizes her and she has hysterics. 
He tires of her everlasting kisses in the last 
chapter and takes the train for San Francisco, 
which is happily wrecked and he is whirled 
asunder, greatly to the relief of the reader. The 
style of the story is a bad imitation of Amelie 
Rives. 


Dumas’s Twenty Years After.* 


AS THACKERAY in his ‘* Roundabout Papers ” 
enthusiastically thanked Dumas for the pleasure 
he had derived from the great Frenchman’s mar- 
velous novels, so this generation should thank 
the publishers of. the present edition of Dumas 
for its charming setting in English. The reader 
only lays “‘ The Three Musketeers ” down long 


3Twenty Years After. By Alexandre Dumas. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.: Two vols. 
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enough to take up its sequel, Twenty Years After. 
It is no less remarkable to read of the wonderful 
exploits of D’ Artagnan, Aramis, Athos, and 
Porthos, than it is to consider the wealth of his- 
torical material at the author’s command during 
their lives. The regency of Anne of Austria 
(1648-49) is crowded with events that are usually 
spread over a decade,—the opera-bouffe war of the 
Fronde, the close of the tragic civil war in Eng- 
land with the beheading of Charles 1. 

Louis XIV. is only ten years old at this time 
and the wily Anne of Austria under the domina- 
tion of Mazarin controls the destinies of France. 
The beautiful Duchesse de Longueville and La 
Grande Mademoiselle are of the historical charac- 
ters the most vividly drawn, and the moving 
spirits in the ridiculous Fronde uprising. The 
trip of D’Artagnan to London and his fight to 
rescue Charles I. is an episode that Dumas has 
handled with all the skill displayed by Dickens 
in his invasion of Paris in his ‘* Tale of Two 
Cities.’”” The books are handsomely bound 
and printed. The illustrations are by Edmund 
H. Garrett, and the head of Madame De Longue- 
villeis from the Petitot Enamel. The transla- 
tion is excellent. 


Holmes’s Poems.' 


IT HAS long been the habit of all literary Amer- 
ica to look to the house of Houghton, Mifflin-& 
Co., as it did to its predecessors, for the standard 
edition of the works of the greatest American 
writers. This has been peculiarly the case with 
the great group of New England poets, now all 
gone, Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Holmes. The “Cambridge Edition” of 
Holmes’s poems, the most recent of these is- 
sues, fills all requirements of the most exacting 
lover of the kindly Autocrat. It is complete, 
convenient, and in every way in the best taste. 
rhe poems theinselves are too well known to 
need a word, yet it may be permitted to say that 
a re-reading of them gives the same sense of 
pleasure and admiration that Americans are proud 
to count as a birthright. 


Architects of Fate” 


MR. MARDEN’S book, which has for its sub- 
title, “Steps to Success and Power,” should be 
in the hands of every boy and girl. It does 
more than merely assert that there is lots of 
room at the top, it draws from all history to 
__|The Complete :Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell 
steer Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 


\rchitects of Fate. By Orison Swett Marden. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. $1.50. 
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prove that any boy, however humble, can place 
himself in the front and win everlasting name. 

The lives of our great men are held up for 
emulation, and in a charming, easy style the 
author shows how men like Columbus, Gar- 
field, Blaine, Lincoln, Clay, Jackson, and a 
host of others, won their place in history. 

It is a book of inspiration to character- 
building, self culture, and noble achievement. 
It is a book for the school library and the reading 
circle. It is illustrated with twenty-six portraits 
of famous men and women. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags.* 


IT IS hardly fair to compare the chronicle of 
the struggle between the Scotch Covenanters 
and James Stuart as related in The Men of the 
Moss-Hags with J. Fenimore Cooper’s frontier 
tales of Indian cruelty, but one can hardly help 
making the comparison. The outrages narrated 
are as ghastly and horrible as any in the Leather 
Stocking Tales or in the current dispatches from 
Armenia. Neither the blood-thirsty King’s Dra- 
goons or the grim old Covenanters thought of 
giving or asking quarter in their bloody fo- 
rays. Both sides fought and burnt in the name 
of religion. The wild borderland ran with blood, 
and the history of the time puts to shame the 
savage outbreaks of the Apaches. 

Yet, withal, Mr. Crockett makes his characters 
human. The manly Wat of Lochinvar, daring, 
gallant, and debonair; his cousin, the teller of 
the story, William Gordon of Earlstoun; sweet 
Maisie Lennox and her stern old father, and a 
host of others, all stand out clear and strong 
against the somber setting. The story is one of 
action and mighty deeds,—of deaths, murders, 
and martyrdoms; yet the tone is sweet, almost 
gentle. Were it not for the Scotch brogue which 
detracts from the interest, the book would be 
thoroughly enjoyable. In places the Scotch is so 
in evidence that one almost loses the thread of 
the story, and then it is annoying to be always 
struggling with a foreign language. 

It is to be hoped that his future books will be 
done into English by an intelligent translator. 


This Goodly Frame, The Earth.‘ 


AS AN indifferent record of a globe-trotter’s 
trip, This Goodly Frame may be of interest to its 
author, but it contains little of value to ‘‘shut-ins”’ 


and nothing of merit to the traveler. The 
descriptions of places visited are not clear and 


3The Men of Moss-Hags. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1895. $r.50. 

4This Goodly Frame, The Earth. By Francis Tiffany. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. $1.50. 
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the information is not trustworthy. While 
spending twenty-four hours in Singapore the 
author takes a ride and remarks that his gharry 
(cab) driver was a Malay, whereupon he des- 
cribes a Kling, or native of India. So from cover 
to cover the text is full of little slips that annoy 
the better informed traveler and destroy the 
value of the work. The whole performance is 
amateurish and hurried. The book is not worth 
reading. 
Briefer Notice, 


A Lieutenant at Eighteen’ is a boy’s story of the 
Civil War by Oliver Optic. The scene is laid 
in Kentucky, and it narrates the adventures and 
incidents of a company of cavalry, which is 
known in “‘ The Blue and Gray”’ series as the 
Riverlawn Cavalry in pursuit of the bands of 
guerrillas that swarmed in the State. The 
story is interestingly told and will delight all 
lovers of Oliver Optic. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY has brought out in 
paper covers and on good paper Zola’s famous 
novel, Lourdes There is nothing in this novel 
that recalls the works by which the author is 
best known. Itis a piteous story, a story anda 
history in one. Zola has tried to place himself 
in the position of an impartial observer on the 
wonderful pilgrimage to the great continental 
shrine after which the book takes its name. It 
is a strangely curious record. 


The Paving Guest® is rather a senseless tale of 
how a young married couple took for a boarder 
a vulgar middle class English girl with money 
and a temper. It is the regulation played out 
English magazine story. A thrashing over and 
over of old straw. The only thing an American 
has to be thankful for after wasting an hour 
over it is that the vulgar girl is not an American. 
The book is not worth reading. 


cA Fesuit of Today* has so little reason for ex- 
istence that it is a wonder it ever even reached 
the manuscript state. No lesson is taught, no 


‘A Lieutenant at Eighteen. By Oliver Optic. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard: 1896. $1.50. For sale in San Francisco 


by Doxey. 

2Lourdes. By Emil Zola. 
York: 1896. Paper, 5 cents. 

3The Paying Guest. By George Gissing. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1895. 

4A Jesuit of Today. By Olange McNeill, J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons: New York: 1895. 


F. Tennyson Neely: New 


moral is woven in the story. The hero, Beverly, 
who starts out full of promise, finally finds him- 
self a member of the Society of Jesus. To any 
one having a knowledge of the inner workings 
of the Society of Jesus the stuff that Orange 
McNeill, the author, tells about it is the most 
idiotic drivel. The heroine breaks her heart over 
this trifler who prefers the Church to his natural 
affinity. Roma is a self-sacrificing inanity. 
The author was afflicted with an itch for writing 
without well knowing what to write about. 


The Fat and the Thin’ is one of the few novels 
from the pen of Emil Zola that does not reek 
with the filth of realism. Much of the book is 
beautifully written, but the reader is constantly 
fronted with the uselessness of the beautiful set- 
ting when no play is ever staged. Except as a 
literary curiosity, the reader never feels any in- 
terest in the gossip of fishwives and vegetable 
dealers, and poor Florent’s woes might have 
adorned a tale that taught a moral. The abso- 
lute uselessness of it all is wearying. The one 
redeeming trait is that between the fat and thin 
there is nothing to remind one of the filthiness of 
**Nana” and “‘La Terre.” 


THE ‘‘ Gray Nunnery,” from which the Broken 
Notes from a Gray Nunnery® takes its name, turns 
out to be no nunnery at all, but a pleasant old 
country house in which the author studies nature 
for a year. There are some bits of charming 
word painting in it. It is illustrated with half 
tones of birds, flowers, and trees, 


The Missing Pocket-Book' is a story for boys by 
the well known writer, Harry Castlemon. The 
scene is Texas and the actors are cattlemen and 
the human sharks who are always found in the 
wake of all great ventures. The heroes of the 
story are three sturdy young fellows who have 
started out to make their way in the world. 
They meet with a variety of adventures while in 
search of the lost pocket-book and are always 
wide-awake and ready for a good time. It is 
illustrated from wash drawings. 


5The Fat and the Thin. By Emil Zola. 
Neely: New York and Chicago: 1896. 

6Broken Notes from a Gray Nunnery. By J.S. Hallock. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard: 1895. $1.25. For sale in San 
Francisco by Doxey. 

7The Missing Pocket-Book. By Harrv Castlemon: 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.: 1895. 
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